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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


Investigation and the Experimental Fund. 


During the war it has been impossible to solicit successfully 
for endowment funds and prevent the annual appeal for an Ex- 
perimental Fund and so we shall have to appeal again this year 
for the fund to continue the experiments already begun. All 
that we can safely report at present is that nearly the whole year 
has been taken up with experiments about which nothing should 
yet be made public, as they are incomplete. One set of them is 
ready to publish in the Proceedings of 1919 and we hope before 
August to have another set ready. But the most important of 
them have not yet been completed, and we need contributions to 
continue the work. 

The raising of railway rates something like 60 per cent. since 
I began these experiments some years ago makes it necessary to 
appeal in these unfortunate times for $1600 instead of $1400. 
The railway fare when I began this work was only $4.65 and it 
is now $7.42 for the same trip. The cost of living has doubled, 
and during this year, in spite of that increase, we have managed 
to get four experiments a week instead of three, so that there has 
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been a decided gain in the quantity of work done. We hope to 
finish up some very important work next year and it will cost 
more also because we shall not have sitters to share the expense. 

It is hoped that members will contribute liberally to this fund 
as our progress in the work is dependent entirely upon the con- 
tinuance of experiments. We are now indexing the ten years of 
records with a view of publishing something of the results. 
Please to send all contributions to this fund to the Secretary, 
James H. Hyslop. 

A Norwegian Society. 

Miss Hermione Ramsden, who was one of the subjects in 
the experiments for telepathy published by the English Society, 
and who has now taken up her home in Norway, sends me a note 
of the organization of a Norwegian Society about which our 
members will, no doubt, be glad to learn. If they know any 
Norwegians who might be interested to patronize the Society 
it will welcome subscriptions. 

“A Society for Psychical Research has lately been started 
in Norway under very favorable auspices. A generous donor, 
whose anonymity is so safely guarded that not even the president 
or the members of the committee is acquainted with his name, 
has given a sum of 40,000 kroner ($10,000) to start the society, 
while in addition to this, two large rooms have been given rent 
free by Fru Ragna Nielsen, and other friends have contributed 
books to form the nucleus of a lending library. 

“ Professor Oscar Jaeger has been chosen President, with a 
Committee consisting of the following persons: Dr. Christie, 
Dr. Ellen Gleditsch (a former pupil of Madame Curie), Pastor 
3reda, Froken Kaja Geelmuyden, Herr Christian Homan, and 
Miss Hermione Ramsden. The last two have been for many 
years associates of the London Society.” 

The Secretary's address is: 

Norsk Selskab for Psykisk Forskning, 
Nordahl Bruns gade 22, 
Christiania, Norway. 


In the Contemporary Review for February, 1918, Sir 
William F. Barrett has an article on “ The Deeper Issues of 
Psychical Research.” ‘The article starts with a correction of the 
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misrepresentations of critics as to the object of the Society and 
its work. <A short statement accompanies the correction and 
shows the original purpose of the inquiries. Historical incidents 
of the work are mentioned and its development outlined. But 
the main part of the paper discusses scientific implications going 
beyond the mere facts collected in evidence of the supernormal. 
The whole field of the research is covered and the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis given as important a place and indorsement as any other 
hypothesis. The article is one of Sir William Barrett’s best and 
is a good answer to many of the crude criticisms of the work by 
such men as Dr. Mercier and Mr. Clodd whose animadversions 
are very superficial. 

One thing of interest in the paper is the appearance of more 
definite allusions to the relation between psychic research and 
biblical records. This could not have been done at the time of 
the organization of the Society; it would have derogated from its 
claims to being a scentific body. But it has gone so far toward 
establishing the spiritistic hypothesis that the meaning of it is 
perfectly apparent to all intelligent people. 


Guessing. 


In Vol. V of the Journal (pp. 241-257) we published a record 
of an experiment with a medium in which chance coincidence was 
tested very fully and it was found that an hour and a half of 
trance utterances gave no evidence even of chance coincidences, 
save in one group of facts, and those were so complicated that 
they might not have been chance at all. 

I have recently had another and similar experiment. I called 
on a lady who had refused to have anything to do with Spiritual- 
ism, and thought herself a psychic. Conversation with her 
showed that her method consisted in the use of symbolic pictures, 
assuming that she understood her own process. She was un- 
doubtedly honest and believed herself mediumistic. But she may 
have misunderstood her own method which may have been noth- 
ing more than automatisms produced by her own mind, auto- 
matisms which, tho not guessing as we ordinarily understand it, 
might have all the chance coincidences that guessing might give. 
In an hour and a half of this there was not one hit of any kind. 
Persons were described as present and trying to communicate. 
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But I could not recognize a single person living or dead in all the 
instances described in an hour and a half. Those who have so 
much confidence in liabilities of this sort might take the trouble 
to prove their theories by actual experiment. I have not found 
evidence for it in cases where it had every opportunity for demon- 
strating its existence. 
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THE TROUBLES OF PSYCHIC RESEARCH. 
By James H. Hystop. 


I was lecturing in a coilege town this winter and the person 
who made the arrangements asked two of the college professors 
to introduce me to the audience. The first one objected because 
he was so closely associated with orthodoxy that he did not dare 
to be associated with my effort. He would be misunderstood or 
outlawed. The other was not so orthodox, but he gave as the 
excuse for his refusal that I had gone too far in my beliefs about 
psychic research to appear as an indorser of what I had to say. 
In the house of my hostess there were two gentlemen. They 
preferred to stay at home and play cards to hearing a lecture on 
survival after death. In the Harvard Theological School one 
of the Professors told his students that I was “a very low type 
of mystic.” He had probably never seen a word that I had 
written on the subject. In other places it suffices to say of any 
man “‘ Oh, he is a Spiritualist’ to discredit both his opinions 
and his facts. So slowly does the world make progress, altho 
the English Society has accumulated facts ever since 1882 to 
prove the existence of something supernormal. 

The motives that lead to this indifference or contempt are 
various. ‘They are sometimes excusable enough, but they are 
not always so, and even when they are excusable, or at least 
understandable, they betray a situation that is not excusable at 
all. The men who declined to introduce me at the lecture were 
probably entirely correct in their particular situation. But there 
is no excuse for the prejudices to which they had to bow. I 
quite understand that a man must preserve his influence in the 
environment in which he does his work. But he is often to blame 
that this environment hampers him. His business is to educate 
it to the point of knowing and understanding intelligently what 
is going on in the world. Orthodoxy, whether religious or 
scientific, usually settles down into a fixed dogmatism that is 
the death of all sane thinking and acting. In the town to which 
I refer, my hostess told me she had found that the intelligence 
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and mental alertness was confined to the socialists and working 
classes and that she had resolved to join that party just to associ- 
ate with intelligent people, the orthodox people being steeped in 
narrow prejudices and absolute ignorance, tho they -were the 
property holders in the place. The inhabitants were far more 
interested in their ancestral relation to original settlers in the 
place than they were in scientific and ethical problems. Religion 
was a means of respectability and ignorance. She could find 
nothing congenial in the people that professed it, tho keenly alive 
to the problems confronting the present age. Traditions, forms, 
leisure, contempt for work and similar prejudices afflicted all who 
claimed to be the best people of the place, their positions having 
been obtained only by blood or money. Intelligence and social 
ethics were the last things that concerned them. 

Now why is all this so true? It is easy to call it ignorance 
and prejudice, but these are not all the causes.. The phenomena 
are much more complex than this, and there is a much deeper 
underlying cause which creates the ignorance and the prejudice, 
on the one hand, and the necessity for some people yielding to 
their influence when their better judgments or wishes might 
prompt them to declare independence. 

[ have said a great deal about respectability serving as an 
obstacle to the recognition of psychic research and _ spiritistic 
theories which are so closely associated with it, and it is time 
to explain more fully what is meant by this. I have referred 
to it frequently as if it were a wholly condemnable thing. Such 
a view could do injustice to some forms of it. But I could rely 
upon the intelligence of readers to qualify the application of the 
term, especially as our own efforts have been to make the subject 
‘‘ respectable *’ while criticizing or sneering at others for making 
that stand their measure of truth. I am quite aware of the 
legitimate aspects of “ respectability ’, but I am equally aware 
of its illegitimate sides. When it is a means of holding one’s 
influence for good, it is defensible. When it is a cloak for 
hypocrisy and selfishness it is not good. All depends on the 
standards of “ respectability ’’ and the motives of those who seek 
it. 

“ Respectability ” is the good will of our neighbors. In most 
communities its general meaning is the style of life manifested 
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by their members and the distinction between the “ respectable ” 
and the unrespectable classes is that between the rich and the 
poor, between the refined and the vulgar, between the moral and 
the criminal. Usually some sort of intelligence goes with riches, 
refinement and morality and this suffices to identify them with 
‘respectability ”, tho the process of evolution in this age is fast 
eliminating intelligence from the rich and the extremely poor and 
connecting it with the hard struggle of the middle class who do 
not want poverty and cannot get wealth, and must acquire the 
advantage in the struggle for existence which intelligence confers. 
3ut this respectability which is the good will of our neighbors 
is not always conferred by the same causes. It all depends on 
what our neighbors are; what their standards of life are. In an 
aristocracy work is a mark of disgrace, at least manual labor, and 
respectability is conferred by idleness and the living of a wholly 
unethical life. In those sections of the community in which 
wealth has succeeded in making its possessors—perhaps I should 
say its victims—independent of the struggle for existence, they 
quickly begin to imitate aristocracies in various degrees. Aés- 
thetic ideals particularly influence their standards, and we find 
everywhere that inner character counts for less than exterior 
manners as the measures of one’s right to have associates. But 
after the usual conception of “ respectability ’’ has been satisfied, 
there grows up in each little group of people its own special 
standard by which people shall be admitted to recognition in the 
group. In the college or university it is scholarship or intelli- 
gence. In the church it is the acceptance of a certain creed or 
the performance of a certain cult. In social life it is the manner 
of dress with certain groups or conformity to rules that will prove 
cbedience to the demands of the leader, no one taking time or 
trouble to ascertain the inner character of the candidates for 
social recognition or honor. In the Club it is allegiance to its 
rules which may be based upon a combination of wealth and 
good fellowship, provided nothing is done that will scandalize 
the community's standards of recognition, tho the inner character 
may be anything vou please, or even one’s conduct provided the 
subject of it is not publicly caught in the act of disregarding the 
customs of the social order. Through it all, however, the pre- 
vailing standard is an external one. It is zsthetic rather than 
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ethical, and the esthetic criterion is always one that requires 
appearances first and realities afterward, if there are any realities 
to be considered. 

In general, that becomes respectable which the community, 
small or great, demands of its members either in belief or con- 
duct. If it demands good blood or ancestral respectability, it 
emphasizes blooded aristocracy. If it demands orthodox re- 
ligious belief that tends to determine the conduct of the candidate 
for admission, and often even business could not succeed without 
recognizing the influence of this demand. Any fact or belief 
that disturbs the equanimity of the orthodox believer will, pro 
tanto, affect the standing of the man who wants to reform 
prejudices. 

Now psychic research has run counter to two powerfully 
established prejudices. One is orthodox religious belief and the 
other is scientific bigotry about the laws of nature. If religion 
is not always a matter of external form it is one of internal form 
and that will probably be true of other forms of “ respectability.” 
In academic life it sifts down to forms of expression, especially 
in literature, and even in science the manner in which a man 
expresses his work determines its reception at the hands of his 
colleagues. There is often just reason for this. When an es- 
tablished mode of expression has been adopted—as in chemistry, 
for instance—any alteration of terminology will produce in- 
tellectual chaos in the science. Language is a mark of ideas and 
we cannot escape the fact. Consequently any system of beliefs 
will retain its integrity only by retaining its mode of expression 
and hence arises a mark of recognition that will establish agree- 
ment. Any attack on this standard threatens the fabric. 

But when the mind settles down to mere phrases and refuses 
to look at facts, “ respectability ’ becomes a cloak for ignorance 
and is an obstacle to progress of all kinds. This is what has 
occurred in all the dogmatisms, whether religious or scientific, 
and psychic research can meet it only by persisting in the ac- 
cumulation of facts, as was done in astronomy, chemistry, physics, 
biology, physiology and other scientific fields, until the bigoted 
population dies and younger minds supplant it. It is the youth 
of a country on which we have to rely. They are more open 
minded, at least those who refuse to bow down and serve the 
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idols of prejudice and “ respectability.” All that is required is 
organized effort and continuity in it to conquer, as Copernican 
astronomy, Newtonian gravitation and Darwinian evolution con- 
quered. They did not win their victories in a day. It took 
centuries to do it, and psychic research has made far more prog- 
ress in forty years thari Copernican astronomy made in a century. 

The Spiritualists themselves are largely to blame for the 
slowness of it. They have made it impossible for the intelligent 
man to touch it without forfeiting the respect of his neighbors. 
Instead of making concessions to scientific method, on the one 
hand, and the practical work of religion, on the other, they did 
all they could to make the subject both esthetically repulsive 
and intellectually doubtful. If they had done scientific work in 
1850 they would have won their case before science and religion 
had weakened its appeal. But “ respectability ’’ is a more power- 
ful means of conversion than any security of facts. A®sthetics 
rather than either truth or virtue is the primary standard of 
recognition in the world. People care less for truth and ethics 
than they care for good form, the manners established by the 
community, religious or scientific. It should not be so. Science 
should be democratic and open minded and no less should religion 
be so. But the latter has never been this. It is bound to a fixed 
creed and cult. Science started and avows its readiness to open 
its mind to facts and can be reasoned with. But you cannot 
reason with a system which refuses to admit that facts can affect 
the integrity of a traditional creed. Hence there is more hope 
that “ respectability ’’ will be won in the field of science than in 
that of religion. But psychic research meets there another ob- 
stacle more obstinate than dogmatism. It is the fear of the 
‘“ supernatural” which science thinks it has forever cast out. 
That, however, will yield when it discovers that its ideas about it 
are a superstition. But when a religion appeals to emotion, now 
to ritualistic forms and now to poetic interpretation of the world, 
it is not easy to elicit its allegiance to something which it thinks 
overthrows its established system, even tho the fact is that it 
confirms the only thing in it that is worth preserving. 

There is another difficulty in the problem. It is the ignorance 
of those who ridicule it, tho they set up for the world’s coun- 
sellors in science and religion. They do not have the slightest 
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conception of the problem before the psychic researcher. In 
addition they do not take the trouble to clear up what is meant 
by the term “ spirit.” If they knew what the intellectual forces 
were which threaten the fabric of ethics and religion they would 
get some perspective in the issue. But most people take their 
creeds with their mother’s milk or from their environment which 
punishes with ostracism every man who deviates from its belief, 
dress, or manners. It will not take the trouble to investigate the 
grounds of its beliefs and customs, but demands conformity at 
the price of banishment. After it has won its means of sub- 
sistence it wants to settle down in leisure and to be let alone 
in the enjoyment of its power. No progress is to be allowed. 
Things must remain stable, tho nature never accepts this law 
absolutely. 

3ut it is the conception of “ spirit’ that probably gives as 
much trouble as anything else, tho I cannot but think that most 
of the attacks in this respect are based upon deliberate misrepre- 
sentation of its meaning or the assumption that a false idea of 
it is essential to the group of despised people who advocate a 
particular form of belief in it. The Philistine with academic 
standing will not avow his agnosticism on the problem, but he 
dees delight in ridiculing the external forms and methods of the 
Spiritualists, and so assumes naive conceptions which he knows 
are irrelevant, just to win an easy victory over ignorant people 
No doubt the newspapers and pictorial needs have influenced the 
popular imagination in its conception of spirit and invited the 
deserved ridicule which it receives. But it requires little intelli- 
gence to ascertain that science does not require it to limit the 
meaning of the term, and indeed religion and philosophy, which 
have both been devoted to the supersensible and transcendental, 
ought easily to realize that “ spirit ** is not a sensory concept at 
all, but a name for the supersensible, which it is respectable 
to believe in, if called atoms or ions electrons, or ether, but 
not admissible if called “spirits.” There is no excuse for 
this except prejudice and ignorant prejudice at that. In the 
problem of psychic research we do not require to conceive 
‘spirit ’’ as anything more than what we know of consciousness 
in life; namely as a stream of mental states. It may be more, 
but it is not necessary to contend for that until we find facts 
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requiring more. We may stop with the stream of consciousness 
as the primary phenomenon of spirit as we know it and collect 
our facts with reference to that conception of it. Most of the 
objections of the Philistine would fall away, if this were done. 
But unfortunately science and religion alike have become so 
saturated with materialistic ideas of reality, based upon sensory 
conceptions, that it is hard to call both of them back to the fun- 
damental principles on which they started and are based. There 
was no more ardent advocate than the church of the supersensible, 
in its very origin. Witness its position regarding idolatry. It 
soon surrendered to sensuous rituals and is today so inoculated 
with art and good form that it is more materialistic than spirit- 
ualistic. If it could once return to its pristine purity in that 
respect it would welcome psychic research as its salvation. But 
it is joined to its idols and unless it discovers how to save itself 
it will have to be let alone. Science is a more hopeful antagonist. 
Its profession binds it to investigation of facts and, as soon as 
it can be made to resent the insidious influence of bigotry and 
‘ respectability,” the bigotry of its conquests and the “ respect- 
ability ’’ of established ideas, it will take the foremost place in 
the inquiry. But it will have to face the definition of “ spirit ” 
and the facts that bear upon the question of its existence. Define 
it as suggested, and nearly all the silly objections which ignorant 
people and knavish respectables bring forward to displace it will 
fall of their own weight. Both science and religion rest on much 
that claims to be revelation about the other life, but this is solely 
because they bring materialistic instead of supersensible standards 
to the settlement of the problem. No doubt there is much that 
is or seems absurd in the representations of another life. But 
once we free ourselves from false standards of judgment about 
the facts we shail discover a thread of unity in the whole, espe- 
cially in many things that seem paradoxical and absurd, that will 
reveal a larger interpretation than any one has dreamed of except 
the idealistic philosopher and the true religionist. 

With most people it is the contrast between what they think 
‘spirit’ is and what the evidence appears to indicate that 
makes them revolt against spiritistic claims. but this is due 
to an entirely superficial knowledge of the problem and the in- 
terpretation of the facts. Most people assume that we must 
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choose between the medium and the spirit claiming to communi- 
cate when explaining the phenomena. This is an inexcusable 
illusion. There is at least the influence of two minds to reckon 
with in the communications and sometimes half a dozen. Instead 
of choosing between medium and spirit we have to reckon with 
both of them and then, in addition, the control and any number 
of co-operators, as well as would-be intruders; and besides this 
all the limitations of the human organism and the conditions 
which separate a transcendental from the material world. If 
allowance is made for these complications there will be more 
tolerance for the facts. But the ignorance on these matters is 
sO monumental and the prejudices of scientific and academic 
men so strong and intolerant that it is well nigh impossible to 
dislodge them. But perseverance will accomplish the result and 
the next generation will reproach the present Philistine for 
bigotry and ignorance as we now do the medizval theologian. 
Courage in ntaifitaining the truth and contempt for bigotry will 
win the day. 














Study of Non-evidential Phenomena. 


STUDY OF NON-EVIDENTIAL PHENOMENA. 


By James H. Hystop. 


It is too common with the public to read the records of psychic 
research with the view that, if any of the statements claiming 
origin from spirits is supernormal, all of them are and are to be 
accepted. But this is a double illusion. (1) The origin of a mes- 
sage does not guarantee its truth, unless we have abundant 
guarantees of the character and veracity of the communicator. 
(2) The supernormal nature of a statement is not convertible 
with its truth. Communicators may be unveracious, whether 
from ignorance of the truth or malice prepense. Too many 
people suppose that our problem is only to prove the honesty of 
the medium and then to accept all that is given us through that 
source. But they reckon ill with the conditions involved. These 
conditions are not those which enable us to adjudge the state- 
ments of living people about the world in which they live. They 
are much more complex. But they have been discussed often 
enough in our reports. All that I wish to emphasize here is the 
distinction between the conditions of evidence and the conditions 
of truth. Evidence depends on the ignorance of the psychic: 
truth depends on conformity with the criteria of knowledge. 
When we can prove that a statement made by the psychic was 
not a matter of his normal knowledge, we have evidence of the 
supernormal, but not necessarily evidence of its truth. When 
we can show that a statement represents proved facts, it is true. 

Now evidential phenomena are such as can be shown to ex- 
clude (1) guessing by the medium, (2) chance coincidence, and 
(3) normal knowledge by the medium. All else is called non- 
evidential, not because we necessarily regard it as untrue, but as 
not proved to have the source apparent by its association with 
the evidential. It is this last field that is so large. But when I 
say it is non-evidential, I do not mean to say or imply that it is 
not in fact supernormal. It may be this, but the circumstances 
may make it impossible to settle this question. Moreover what 
is non-evidential in a particular case might be evidential in an- 
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other, so that the line between the two fields is not always the 
same. Moreover the multiplication of phenomena, which in one 
case may be non-evidential, by repetition through a number of 
cases may make the facts more or less evidential, especially if 
the range of knowledge by the several psychics is not the same. 
This is a sort of cross reference which will be very significant, 
if the parties can be shown not to have had common knowledge 
of the facts. In this way we may gradually extend the field of 
the supernormal and the evidential. It would then be possible to ° 
quote collectively various statements which individually and out 
of mutual connection would not be evidential. In other words 
we may study records for unconscious cross references which 
would throw light upon problems and statements that the ordi- 
nary means of confirmation might not satisfy. In proving the 
personal identity of any given spirit or person, we rely upon the 
testimony of living people and the proved ignorance of the 
psychic for our measure of the supernormal. But in statements 
affecting the life hereafter we cannot appeal to the testimony of 
the living, and hence the method of proof has to be the collective 
uniformity of statements regarding the same point in records 
that have no common origin and present no common knowledge 
in that origin. This latter problem is a much larger one than 
that of personal identity. It is not a question of believing what 
a spirit says, but of proving it. Veracity of motive on its part 
does not suffice to prove the truth. It may prove honest opinion, 
but we have to establish fitness of judgment as well as honesty of 
motive, and, when we cannot easily do this, we have to give 
attention to those unconscious agreements between different com- 
municators on points which may individually seem absurd or 
unverifiable, and this dispenses with the question of intelligent 
honesty. It relies upon unconscious testimony to facts which may 
seem superficially to contradict ordinary ideas, as many appar- 
ently absurd statements seem to do. That is to say in order to 
form an intelligent conception of non-evidential statements, es- 
pecially paradoxical and absurd ones, judged by normal standards 
of terrestrial truths, we must compare different records and in- 
vestigate certain unconscious deliverances comporting with con- 
scious ones, tho superficially seeming to contradict them or our 
normal ideas of reality. 
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Generalities aside, the problem of this article is to examine 
some statements about the nature of the life after death and we 
can rely upon the above preliminary statements to prepare the 
way for their consideration. What we shall have to say is a sort 
of sequel to the paper on Sir Oliver Lodge’s Raymond. 

Readers of that paper may remember that we called attention 
to the view that the after life might be mental in nature and that, 
whenever we found language describing it as material or quasi- 
material, in details that appeared preposterous, we might find 
the paradoxes resolved by the hypothesis that it was a mental 
world in the same sense in which the products of our imagination 
are mental. I shall not explain how this may be and I am not 
going to deny that it may be much more than this: for there are 
moments in our own lives when the mental products of our na- 
tures simulate physical reality in their form and sense of 
objectivity. In them we are producing our own world, so to 
speak, and there may be either a period or a condition in the next 
life when mental action, transmitted possibly in an involuntary 
way or interpreted by the automatic mental action of the medium 
of transmission, may be apparently representative of a tran- 
scendental world and yet be no more so than our own hallucina- 
tions, while the actual perception of its nature may have to await 
either a normal condition on that side or escape the entanglements 
of communication with this side. For I am going only to quote 
statements which articulate with such an hypothesis, tho we 
cannot give them the strict verification that the sceptic demands 
for convincing him. 

The book which I shall quote is one by Mr. W. Tudor Pole 
and has been named by him Private Dowding. It purports, 
as a brief review of it in this Journal indicates, to be communi- 
cations from a soldier killed in the war. Readers of it will note 
that the writer has all the appearances of being an intelligent and 
honest person and his work has the indorsement of Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, Rev. Principal Alexander Whyte and several others. 
But I am not going to rely on either his honesty, his intelligence, 
or exemption from the influence of the subconscious in the views 
expressed in his work. I am concerned only with statements 
and conceptions in it which he himself has not noted or made a 
point of. His main object has been to deliver a message of a 
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high spiritual character on the whole while he disregarded the 
paradoxical statements which are at least superficially incom- 
patible with the quasi-materialistic conception of the world that 
is reflected in most of the language. We do not know whether 
the messages are from a spirit or from the writer’s subconscious, 
and the writer himself is not sure of it or does not avow assur- 
ance of it. He leaves his data to readers to do with them as they 
please. This will make the facts psychologically interesting at 
least and divest them of the coloring which they would receive, 
if they were told for bolstering up a theory. 


Thomas Dowding is the alleged communicator. He tells 
the story of his experiences from the time he was killed by a 
fragment of shell. He stated that, at first, he could not believe 
he avas dead and thought himself dreaming. ‘“‘ I had dreampt that 
some one or something had knocked me down. Now I was 
dreaming that I was outside my body.” This is merely significant 
as indicating, if we believe it came from a spirit at all, that the 
condition was not one of normal sense perception at the time. 
The dream life, at least for the moment, is admitted as the in- 
terpretation of the perplexing situation in which he was placed, 
and assuming it from the other side it is probably very frag- 
mentary and indicates but a small part of what passed through his 
mind. If we knew the rest of the facts we might form a clear idea 
of the whole condition in which they are placed. When he began 
to suspect that he was killed he began to look for his body and 
felt that he was in a dream and would soon awake. But when he 
found that his body had been buried or burned—he never knew 
which—the conviction that he was dead became sure. The dream 
hypothesis began to disappear and reality to take its place. He 
then relates what he says was his first experience of a definite 
character. 

“I was on, or rather above the battle-field. It seemed as if I 
were floating in a mist that muffled sound and blurred the vision. 
Through this mist slowly penetrated a dim picture and some very 
low sounds. It was like looking through the wrong end of a telescope. 
Everything was distant, minute, misty, unreal. Guns were being 
fired. It might all have been millions of miles away. The detonation 
hardly reached me; I was conscious of the shells bursting without 
actually seeing them. The ground seemed very empty. No soldiers 
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were visible. It was like looking down from above the clouds, and 
vet that does not exactly express it either. When a shell that took 
life exploded, then the sensation of it came nearer to me. The 
noise and tumult came over the border-line with the lives of the 
slain. A curious way of putting it. All this time I was very lonely. 
I was conscious of none near me. I was neither in the world of 
matter nor could I be sure I was in any place at all! Just simply 
consciousness of my existence in a state of dream. I think I fell 
asleep for a second time, and long remained unconscious and in a 
dreamless condition.” 


Now we can regard this either as a dream on the other side 
or as a construction of the automatist’s own subconscious. I am 
not going here to assume that it is one or the other. I am con- 
cerned with its unity with phenomena observed in other places 
in the same book or in other works. The first peculiarity worthy 
of notice is the source of his knowledge of the exploding shells. 
He does not see any soldiers, which he would do if there was 
any perceptive organ at work. He does not hear the shells 
exploding and ascertains the fact only when the “ noise and 
tumult came over the borderline with the lives of the slain.” 
That is, it came telepathically from dying men as a medium gets 
messages from the dead when she is released from her body by 
the trance, or secures rapport with the transcendental by it. The 
intercommunication occurs in the borderland, in that condition 
when the two worlds interlock, as it were. He did not seem to 
be ‘in a place at all”, exactly the condition of the dream life at 
times, tho not always. But his mind was acting as in the dream 
life of the living and producing its own world, except for the 
transmitted elements from other minds that came telepathically 
to his. 

There is another passage which reflects unconsciously the 
same conception of the situation. The spirit tells how he knows 
that the automatist is setting down his thoughts. “I cannot see 
your pen, but I see my ideas as they are caught up and whirled 
into force within your mind. By form perhaps I mean words.” 
To superficial readers this would appear to be in contradiction 
with much of the language representing the process as one of 
perception. But the communicator here diverges from such a 
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view to throw out a paradoxical statement. He “ sees his ideas 
caught up and whirled into form within’ the automatist’s mind. 
Here we have a peculiar way of indicating the pictographic pro- 
cess which was illustrated in the work of Mrs. Piper occasionally 
and nearly always in that of Mrs. Chenoweth. The man’s 
thoughts became apparently objective things, “ forms”, possibly 
because he had telepathic access to what went on in the automa- 
tist’s mind, reflected back in the same way to his own mind. 
Note a resemblance to an incident in the work of Mrs. Smead. 
Mr. Smead had asked the communicator for the name of his 
lady love, having found a poem on his body dedicated to Evelyn, 
and got the answer Evelyn, which was know to Mrs. Smead and 
so without evidential importance. But a little later Mr. Smead 
tried to get the rest of the name and thought of Minnie Sargent. 
He got the name Evelyn Sargent, Mrs. Smead not knowing that 
he was thinking of Minnie Sargent. Later he ascertained that 
the lady’s name was Evelyn Hamel. Now on any theory the 
name Sargent came from Mr. Smead’s mind and was reflected 
back by the automatist, a situation exactly like the present one, 
tho we cannot refer it to telepathy between the living. It is 
between the dead and the living, or the product of the automa- 
tist’s subconscious. But it takes the correct form for a picto- 
graphic process as proved in evidential instances. 

It was sometime before the man met his dead brother on the 
other side. This means that his mind was so occupied with the 
phantasms of its own production that he could no more recognize 
objective things than we can see where we actually are when we 
are dreaming. We seem, in a dream, in the midst of the things 
we are dreaming about, perchance in a foreign country, while 
we are actually at home and in bed. This spirit could not see 
any objective reality. He was obsessed with the products of his 
own mind and perhaps with stray thoughts of others coming to 
him telepathically, but not revealing the real nature of any ob- 
jective transcendental world. Here is one of his experiences 
which shows how his phantasms were intermingled with memory 
pictures of his earthly interests distorted as in deliria. He was 
taken by his brother to what was called a “ Rest Hall’, evidently 
a means of overcoming the excited and delirious action of his 
mind. It was described as if it were a really material building, 
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with its fountains, its dome and other accessories of such a place. 
3ut he goes on to add this. 


“On earth the study of crystal formations was a great hobby 
of mine. To my intense delight I discovered that this splendid hall 
was constructed according to the law of crystal formations. I spent 
hours in examining various parts of it.” 


Now here we have the moulding influence of his own mem- 
ories in the apparent perception of his surroundings. This is 
exactly what takes place in deliria or any disturbance of the 
relation between mind and body. The idea of a house took the 
form of his main interest, a phantasm produced by his own mind, 
based upon memories distorted as the situation required. We can 
well understand the allusion of Sir Oliver Lodge’s son to “ cigar 
manufactories ” and “ brick houses’ and “ whiskey sodas” after 
this incident. Especially is this intelligible when we suppose that 
the subconscious of the medium, itself in a dream state and unable 
to distinguish between phantasms and realities, takes the tele- 
pathic phantasm, perhaps communicated to it involuntarily, for 
a transcendental reality. Here the communicator, Dowding, in- 
terfused his own memories and creative imagination and describes 
them as realities, tho he later discovers that they were actually 
illusions. 

Another curious incident shows how near the possible truth 
[ have been in the interpretation of the above incidents and at 
the same time reflects the conditions under which such phenomena 
occur. The communicator is describing an experience or visit 
with another discarnate person who was earthbound, which 
means pre-occupied with earthly memories and either oblivious 
to transcendental realities or incapable of perceiving them. 


“I told my brother I wanted news about events on earth. He 
took me to visit an old gentleman who had been editor of a news- 
paper. Why do I call him old? Because he died at eighty-one 
and has not thrown off earth conditions yet. He therefore surrounds 
himself with these conditions. His son on earth runs the paper, a 
French journal. The old man can read his son’s thoughts and so 
divines the world’s news through his son’s mind. He has built him- 
self an office, full of telephones and tape machines. These machines 
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are in a way illusory, but they please the old gentleman. He re- 
ceived me courteously, and insisted on hearing details of my cross- 
ing. He was disappointed that I did not know his paper by name 
or reputation, and surprised that I knew so little about earthly 
affairs. ‘I want to go back. I cannot get along without my paper. 
My son often uses my ideas in his editorials without knowing it.’ 
This fact was the cause of much amusement to him, I asked him 
for some current news. This is what he told me:— 

‘ Something interesting is going on, for my son stays at the office 
all night. There is “war as usual.” There is some commotion 
about food. I saw Guilbert writing an article for the paper on 
‘World shortage.’ England seems to be scared about it. They have 
suddenly remembered the existence of the land they are fighting for, 
and they are digging it about. Something must have stopped food 
supplies or destroyed them. 

‘Food seems more important now than shells. The rest of the 
world seems coming into the war 





at least Guilbert thinks so. 

‘I see an article headed “ America and China.” Are they short 
of food too, or are they to fight? I think they are going to side with 
France. Turkey must be having a bad time. I see the headlines 
“ Turkish Debacle.” Guilbert seems full of excitement about Russia. 
I see into his mind. He is evolving an article on “ Russia: the 
Coming World Power.” Russia must have won a big victory some- 
where. Yes, I think the war is going on all right. Our circulation 
has increased again, but, alas! Guilbert cannot get enough paper. 
I wish I were down there. I would have laid in a big stock months 
ago?’” 


The dead soldier then went on to say that he left the old 
gentleman while he was rambling on in his thoughts and then 
engaged in a homily on the need of being better prepared for that 
life, this being in terms that suggest either an intermediary in 
the message or subliminal reflections on the part of the automa- 
tist. But the main point of the passage is the source of the old 
man’s knowledge. He knows nothing of the spiritual world. 
He is interested in the earthly life and has connection with it 
only through the mind of his son, reading his mind telepathically. 
He gets only fragments of that mind and its states, or the com- 
municator can only give fragments of his own mind. The re- 
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semblance, however, to our fragmentary messages is quite ap- 
parent in the thoughts that the old Frenchman is said to obtain. 
He is even not sure what the facts are, the real story being left 
to be ascertained by the living. 


The soldier came into contact with one he calls a messenger, 
who acted as an advisor to him, and the following came with 
reference to him and his suggestion: 


‘““T made as if to go away, but he beckoned me back. ‘ You are 
speaking to earth. Do not hurry to describe your new life and 
surroundings. Take my advice: do a little living first.’ ... I think 
he saw surprise in my face. ‘Do you know,’ he continued. ‘ that 
most of what you have conveyed to your friend at the matter end 
of the line is quite illusory ?>—‘ What do you mean?’ I cried.—‘ You 
will gradually find out for yourself. Remember what I have just 
said.’ This conversation has perturbed me. I try to dismiss it 
from my mind, but it sticks. It makes me feel smaller still. Am 
I really the fool rushing in where angels fear to tread? After all, 
what do I know about my present life? I have not mastered the 
natural laws of this place. I have not even mastered myself. I 
remember meeting a man in a railway train when I was a young 
student in London. He was full of the theory that all ‘ phenomenal ’ 
life, as he termed it, was merely illusion. He called it ‘maya.’ I 
thought the fellow mad. He said he had read up the whole sub- 
ject at the British Museum. How I scoffed! Now that I come to 
look back upon my ‘ phenomenal’ life on earth, I begin to see that 
it consisted mainly of ‘maya’! A long chain of illusory episodes 
with my poor little self in the center. Was there anything permanent 
in the earth conditions through which I passed during my thirty- 
seven years? I begin to think not. That idea does not worry me 


any longer. My past illusions may be buried out of sight with my 
body, for all I care. 


“IT don’t like to think my impressions about myself and my 
present life are mere illusions too! That rankles. It humiliates. 
Unfortunately I fear it may be true. I have given the matter much 
thought. Evidently I am in a state of consciousness not far removed 
from earthly existence. I am journeying towards a wider, truer 
life, but I am not yet there. One thought consoles me. If this 
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really is a state of illusion, or illusory ideas in which I find myself 
—well, others must pass through it too.” 


The points to be emphasized in this story are the constant 
reference to illusory ideas as characterizing the mental situation 
and the conformity of the doctrine to that of Swedenborg. It 
also recalls similar statements by Judge Hatch in “ The Letters 
of a Living Dead Man” by Elsa Barker. Judge Hatch reported 
after death, according to that book, that he first thought his ex- 
periences were hallucinations and investigated them with the 
conclusion that they were not these, so distinct was the impression 
of reality in.them. But this conclusion does not consist with the 
evidence in other cases where hallucination is the only interpre- 
tation of them, making the earthbound or purgatorial condition 
one of distinct illusion about the meaning of the mental states. 


Again in speaking of what the Messenger said, Dowding 
remarked: ‘‘ He impressed on me the importance of reminding 
you [the automatist] that the conditions now around me are im- 
permanent, and, to that extent, unreal. From his standpoint, the 
value of such messages as these depended upon the emphasis 
placed on this fact.” 


Here again is the illusory or hallucinatory condition and the 
ideal is the only real, using “ ideal’’ in the metaphysical sense. 
The soldier went on to describe a descent into “ Hell.’ It illus- 
trates clearly the whole doctrine of mental states, tho described 
in a quasi-material manner that might conceal the real facts, 
but for the more or less paradoxical statements made now and 
then in idealistic terms. 


“These poor souls hasten onwards, tho not toward destruction ; 
there is no such thing. They hasten down into conditions that are 
counterpart of their own interior condition. The Law is at work. 
This hell is a hell of the illusions and is itself an illusion. I find 
this hard to credit. Those who enter it are led to believe that the 
only realities are the sense passions and the beliefs of the human 
‘1’. This hell consists in believing the unreal to be real. It consists 
in the lure of the senses without the possibility of gratifying them. 
Hell apparently, or that part of it we are speaking about, depends 
for its existence on human thoughts and feelings.” 
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The meaning of this in terms of mental states is apparent, 
and it is only what modern theology has generally come to believe, 
tho it does not express itself usually in idealistic terms. The 
main point is that we do not discover what it means until we face 
the paradoxical language which the realist or materialist does not 
understand. Speaking of the “ place ” the soldier seemed to have 
observed the misleading nature of his language and said: “ We 
descended deeper. I say ‘descended’. If hell is not a place how 
can one descend. I asked my brother. He said we were not 
moving in a physical sense. Our progress depended on certain 
thought processes evoked by the will.” 

Note the illusion of motion, which is just what occurs in our 
dream life and hallucinations. The idea here crops out where it 
is not naturally expected. The mind makes the appearance and 
takes it for reality until the earthbound condition has been 
transcended. ‘ 

I quote two passages from another book which was writtten 
many years before psychic research began and by a person who 
was not familiar with the views here expressed. When the sitter 
asked the automatist where her father was the reply came in the 
automatic writing :— 


““ He lives in his own house, the house he has built for himself 
by his life on earth, and to our spiritual senses the things that sur- 
round us are as objective as anything you have around you and 
much more suitable, and they always accord with the emotions and 
desires of the moment.” 


The very need of affirming things as objective betrays a view 
that they were regarded by some as subjective or hallucinatory. 
Moreover if the first statement be taken alone, it would seem to 
imply a real material or quasi-material house, but in saying that 
it was “ the house he has built by his life on earth ” it is distinctly 
implied that it is a subject of creation and distinguished from the 
most ordinary interpretation of the language. Then note the last 
statement. The impermanence of things in the earthbound con- 
dition at least is apparent—the communicator had died only a 
short time before—as stated in the previous communicator’s mes- 
sages. The house depends on the “ emotions and desires of the 
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moment”, showing that it can change. Another communicator 
in another case admitted that the house he was living in changed 
from time.to time, proving its subjective character. 

Another passage from the book I have just quoted, represent- 
ing work done more than forty years ago, clearly proves the 
phantasmal character of the reality asserted. It was still a propos 
of the father mentioned. 


“ Houses are as real to wants as houses are to you: there are 
what you call rooms, but which are really states. All depends on 
the interior condition of the spirit.” 


Again the apparent reality depends on “ wants”. Then the 
communicator is careful to qualify the meaning of. “ rooms.” 
They are “ what you call rooms” but in reality Swedenborg’s 
‘mental states.” The “ interior condition of the spirit’, or the 
mind’s own action is the cause of the apparent reality. The 
world is phantasmal as determined by habits and creative ten- 
dencies of the mind. 

In still another case which I recently came across where the 
automatist knew nothing about Swedenborg or psychic research 
generally, the lady asked the guide what the earthbound con- 
dition was. She did not know what the term meant. The reply 
was that it was an “ optical illusion.”” Here again is the idealistic 
view of the situation expressed in other terms. 

In each instance we must suspend judgment as to the source 
of the message. In that of Private Dowding we have to be 
especially alert for the influence of the author’s or automatist’s 
reading and knowledge of the subject. Hence I cannot quote the 
book as evidential or even as probably supernormal, but only as 
revealing occasional and apparently unconscious statements that 
at least coalesce with statements made in other quarters less 
exposed to the suspicion of sophistication by reading on this 
point. But taking all of them, with many other works which 
illustrate the same point both directly and by implication, the 
collective influence of the phenomena will at least justify the 
demand for careful investigation. The truth of the claim would 
not carry with it the necessity of applying it beyond the earth- 
bound condition, tho it might still hold for any degree of progress. 
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[ make this qualification because we are too ignorant of the other 
life to generalize too widely in hypotheses. But it is strongly 
suggestive of what we might infer from the distinction between 
the sensory and the reflective life as possibly characterizing a 
spiritual world. The subjective creations of the subliminal are 
only the phantasmal “ projections’ of the mind and if they are 
the functions that survive we can well understand the tendency 
to the appearance of reality in the transitional condition of the 
spiritual life. 

One wonders whether the descriptions of that world in terms 
of sensory realities may not also be affected by the limitations of 
language which has been built up on spatial analogies. May they 
not represent functional distinctions in spatial terms generally 
and only reveal the real deviation of fact from this by the occa- 
sional allusion to the dream life and function. We do this to 
some extent in our own life. For instance, we speak of “ upper ” 
and “ lower” strata of consciousness. “ Higher” and “ lower ”’ 
passions, etc. The very word “ subliminal” imports spatial re- 
lations into the conception when it has in reality nothing of 
the kind. It may be that distinctions of function and phenomena 
on the other side can not be approximated in meaning except 
in the terms adapted to sense perception, tho now and then the 
ideas of non-sensory functions come in to describe them more 
accurately and intelligibly to the trained and philosophic mind. 

At any rate the various passages and ideas quoted have some 
consonance with ideas that we recognize in science and philosophy 
and we may require only better assurance that the subconscious 
of the automatists has not the normal knowledge to give rise to 
them, if we are to use the ideas as in any respect valid. 
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A GROUP OF QUASI-VISUAL EXPERIENCES. 


By WALTER F. PRINCE. 


The following incidents represent the contents of a particular 
file-case, just as they were placed in alphabetical order, and with- 
out omission, save of two cases, which, being complicated with 
phenomena of other types, are to be treated separately. 

1. At Dinner, seems to be elsewhere. 


Prompted by a hint from another quarter, a query was ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Antoinette B. Blackwell, the well-known lecturer, 
minister and author, who thus responded : 


331 North Bay Way, Elizabeth, N. }.. 
Dec. 23rd, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. Hystop: 

I was sitting at a dinner-table with several guests and the family. 
That evening | was to give one of my early lectures in a country 
church. While taking my dinner silently as others would carry on 
the conversation I seemed to be in the church, the audience as- 
sembled, and without my manuscript. It was a true waking dream.” 


Lacking the data, it cannot be determined what occasioned 
this odd hallucination in a splendidly sane and vigorous mind. 
However, if there was something about that country village which 
resembled one where in early life the lady delivered an address 
under painful and embarrassing circumstances, having, we will 
say, forgotten to bring her manuscript, there may have risen from 
the subconsciousness a memory-picture, unrecognized as such, 
so vivid as to amount to a hallucination more or less pronounced. 

2. “ Spirit” follows her Teacher. 

Miss S. B. of New York City, in letters of October, 1915, 
states : 


“The woman whose spirit I saw was my teacher. I have always 
borne a deep reverence and affection for her and she has been the 
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subject of many of my dreams. One day, as she walked into the 
room, | saw a form following her, close to her. It was made up of 
the atmosphere, but was slightly darker than the air which sur- 
rounded the outline of the form. Its arms moved as and when her 
arms moved. When she went out of the room, it followed her out 
iia I could not see any features. The following graphic illus- 
tration is about what I saw.” 


As illustrated, the shadowy form has no assignable outline on 
the side nearest to the teacher, and on the far side only roughly 
resembled the corresponding part of the teacher's outline. 
Did the girl first see the teacher’s shadow against the wall (ex- 
periment shows that exactly the described and depicted effect is 
possible) and did she perhaps being then in a nervous state and 
startled by an erroneous judgment, retain, by auto-suggestion, 
a kind of after-image of it for a little while? 


3. Unevidential Apparitions of Dead Persons. 


Mrs. E. L. B. of a town in New York, who had lately lost 
her niece, reported that a friend told her that her husband had 
seen the girl. Mrs. B. sought a conversation with him,” an elder 
in our Presbyterian Church—an honest man,” and he told her 
the story, which her second letter, dated Sept. 15, 1912, tells 
more fully: 


“My niece Nora W... died at Saranac Lake, June 17. Her body 
was brought home to B. and in a day or two Mr. X. was in his garden 
picking roses (for her), not thinking of her at all, but only to get 
the finest roses, when her face appeared to him, smiling, and an 
interior voice said plainly ‘Are you picking those roses for me?’ 
Mr. X. is a friend of the family. I asked his wife also about this, 
She said her husband came in, no more excited than tho’ a neighbor 
had passed, and said, ‘I saw Nora out there’. 


As I told you, Mr. X. told me that when he was young he had 
the power of seeing those things,-but for several years he had lost 
it; when this Spring he had two very marked visions. The other 
was the young girl whose mother sorrowed for her beyond reason. 
Mr. X. saw her standing by the side of the mother, with a look of 
the most extreme solicitude.” 
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Mr. X. “refused to write, saying he did not believe in the 
Society—that the Bible was enough.” 


If the good elder was correct in believing that “ the Bible is 
enough’, then some cosmic error must have been committed 
when, as he evidently believed, supplementary data respecting 
the survival of the spirit were furnished to jim. He surely 
could not have thought it improper to witness to experiences law- 
fully vouchsafed him, with the example before him of St. Paul 
in the Bible, writing down /iis visions for all the world to read. 


4. The Face in the lVindow. 


a 


retired business man of Derby, Conn., who wrote the following 
letter to Dr. Hyslop on June 22nd, 1914. 


The following incident was furnished by Mr. W. S. B., ¢ 


The persons to whom particular attention is called in the follow- 
ing extract from a letter are a young married man and his wife, 
and her mother. They reside in Detroit during most of the year, 
but have a cottage elsewhere in which they spend a portion of the 
year. The young man had an operation for appendicitis and was very 
sick. The wife is an unusually unselfish lady and devotedly attached 
to her husband. The letter was loaned to me by a sister of the 
young man. I know all the parties and their statements are to be 
relied upon. The following is what I copied from the letter this 
morning. 


“Some of the weirdest things happened to B. while I was in the 
hospital and just before. I would not believe them if she did not 
have proof. She is as honest as Mary B. too. 


A day or two before I was taken sick she looked out of window 
in the kitchen and saw a face in window of garage. She called her 
mother and asked her if she saw anything. Mrs. D. [the mother] 
saw it also and their description tallies perfectly with R. Z. [the 
father of the young man; dead years ago]. Neither have ever had 
a description of him. 


The face appeared only once later, when I was worse. M. H. 
happened to be at the house and B. asked her to look and to tell her 
if she saw anything unusual. She described the same thing.” 
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Do you wish me to ask them some questions? I occasionally 
correspond with the young man. 


Yours truly, 
W.s. S. B. 


A letter from the same, dated August 4, 1914, states: 


I have received answers to some questions which I wrote and 
enclose them, also a copy of part of a letter. The writer addresses 
me as “ Uncie”, but I am not her [blood] uncle. As I wrote you 
before, she is a very fine woman, unusually kind-hearted, sym- 
pathetic and self-sacrificing, universally beloved. 

It does not seem to me probable that there was really a face in 
the window. I think it was only in her mind, as the face resembled 
that of her husband, to whom she is devotedly attached, I think 
it was his face in her imagination. The R. Z. referred to [omission 
here on account of personal nature of facts stated]. The relations 
between him and his children were not cordial; there was no af- 
fection wasted. The father by his conduct and neglect of the family 
had chilled the love of the wife and children. If it had been the face 
of the mother it would have looked more probable. How shall we 
account for the seeing of the same face by two or three people? 
Was it mental transference? The lady who had these experiences 
is the daughter of a physician of large practice who died a few years 
ago. 

Yours truly, 
W.s. S. B. 


The letter of the quasi-niece, the chief subject of the ex- 
periences, the ““B” of the foregoing narrative, follows. It is 
dated August, 1914. 


“My Dear ‘ UNCIE’: 

I have been answering your questions and hope I have made the 
answers clear; if there is anything else please write me. I think 
as a whole people think you queer if you tell them any experience, 
so as a rule I don’t talk about such things; but as J. wrote you and 
you are interested, I am glad to tell you. 
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You know I saw the face several times. The first time I stood 
by the stove and felt impelled to look around, and there was a man’s 
face in the garage window. I went right out and looked in, but not 
a soul there, also no one passing in the street. I next looked at the 
window next door, thinking it might be a reflection and could be 
explained by some rule in physics, but that also was out of the 
question, so I came in again and it was still there. When I called 
Mother and told her to stand still and tell me what she saw, if she 
saw anything, in a second she said she saw the outline of a face, 
and then a second later it was clear to her also. 

When J. came home I thought first I would not tell him, and then 
of course did. At first he said nothing but “I would not think of 
such things ; you will get queer”. When we were seated at the table 
for dinner, J. looked up and said, “tell me again how that face 
looked. You saw it too, Ma?” We told him and as I finished he 
looked so queer. I said, “ you know the face did not look unlike 
you.” J. said, “ you have described my father as though he stood 
before you.” Well, the Saturday before J. was taken sick both he 
and mamma were in the yard and J. stood with his back to the garage 
and about a foot from it. I was getting dinner and again felt im- 
pelled to look out, and right over J’s shoulder in the garage window 
was the same face. 

Tuesday he went to the hospital. Friday I just came from the 
hospital in the afternoon, and there was the face waiting for me. 
Do you wonder I was a bit nervous? But I have not seen it from 
that day. 


The accompanying questions were by Mr. B., and _ the 
answers are in handwriting of the same lady, B. 


Question. Please describe the face which was seen at the 
garage window. 

Answer, Extremely white skin, jet black hair, parted at side, 
with one lock falling over forehead, the darkest eyes, wonder- 
fully piercing. 

©. Did it move? A. Once. 

©. How far from it were you, probably? A. Thirty feet. 

©. What was the time of day? A. Noon the first time. After- 
noon the second and third times. 
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©. Was the head uncovered? A. Yes. 

©. Could you tell what the expression was? A. Serious, 

©. Before seeing the face could you have told how R. Z. looked, 
or how you supposed he looked, judging from what you had heard 
about him. 

A. No. I knew that he was dark, but that was all. 

©. How long was the face present on the window? A. Five 
minutes, perhaps. 

Q. Did it disappear gradually or quickly? A. Gradually. 

(. What are your best reasons for believing there was no person 
in the garage at the time? 

A. I went right out and looked in and seeing no one looked in 
the street, but no one was in sight, and upon going into the house 
again the face was there once more. 


The compiler shares in Mr. B.'s instinctive desire to 
explain the face as an illusion caused by reflection, light and 
shadow. But it cannot be concealed that there are difficulties in 
the way. The lady shows that she was well aware of the possi- 
bilities of reflection, and tested for that very thing. If due to 
the play of light and shadow, the effect would hardly be expected 
to pass away completely in five minutes, or at least it would be 
expected to occur at the same time of day and not at differing 
hours. Nor does it appear why the effect should never have been 
seen but three times, nor can it be ignored that those times closely 
preceded and coincided with a time of danger to a member of the 
family. That the face must have been pretty well defined is 
shown by the fact that besides B., her mother saw it at one time 
and one M. H. saw it at another time, and appear to have spon- 
taneously agreed in description. It will not do, therefore, to 
charge the phenomenon entirely to B’s agitated imagination, and 
it would indeed be odd that three even agitated imaginations 
should produce exactly the same hallucinatory reaction. If it 
was really the face of the husband that the lady saw by the force 
of her imagination as Mr. B. conjectures, why, since it was 
he that was in her thoughts so much, did she not recognize it as 
his face? The very fact that she saw a resemblance, as she told 
her husband, indicates that she did not recognize identity. Nor 
did the description which she and her mother gave strike him as 
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being his own description, but he pronounced it that of his father. 
Not only does the lady protest that she did not previously know 
the description of his father, but J’s astonishment, and his state- 
ment that they could not have described his father better had he 
stood before them, indicate the same thing. Then, we must not 
forget her testimony that on two of the three occasions she felt 
impelled to look around, before her eyes fell on the face in the 
garage window. 

On the other hand, the appearing always in the garage 
window looks suspicious. And we ought to have been informed 
whether the mother, before she saw the face clearly, heard de- 
scribed what her daughter saw, and whether M. H., the other 
witness, had heard of the phenomenon before she was called upon 
to look upon it. 

5. Mrs, G. P. C. of Irvington-on-Hudson, in letters of June, 
1912, describes a light which she saw on the ceiling shortly before 
her husband's death, and, more recently, a light which she 
watched for two hours on the head of her sleeping grand-nephew, 
which, when she put her finger in it, seemed momentarily to de- 
tach itself and transfer a portion to her finger, and which, as she 
walked around the bed, changed its shape. 


In spite of her convictions, we cannot be sure that it was not 
light from an adjoining room, shining through a chink. 

6. An Experience of the Type of St. Paul's Conversion.” 

This was sent through Mr. C. C. Coigne, having been sent 


him by the lady who heard the story thrice from the lips of 
Donald McKinnon. | 


Donald McKinnon is a devout old Highlander who has spent 
most of his life in New Zealand. He has farmed, and farmed 
successfully, that he might retire at any time to enjoy a restful 
eventide. His heart never has been set on things of this world, a 
Calvinist of the straitest sect, he has always regarded himself as 
but a wayfarer here. He has made a veritable Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and, just like Christian’s, has been the burden on his shoulders. 
Often has he yearned for a “ guid chance o’ the minister ”, that he 
might learn how to be released of his load; but he never saw his 
opportunity, and long, long, he journeyed, feeling he would yet be 
crushed to the earth. Nevertheless he has been esteemed always 
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and everywhere: the rough hard toil that raised him from penury 
of an Isla clansman to the independence of an Otara farmer left 
undimmed the honest kindly expression of his countenance, the 
beaming warmth of his blue eyes. 

About three years ago, he attended the obsequies of a widely- 
deplored young matron. The day was wintry, and the way was 
long. At last he returned to his home, dismounted from horseback, 
and retired to bed, with a violent cold. For a fortnight he lay, 
gradually becoming worse, until he felt that he was at the point of 
death. “God help me!” he cried. “God help me! If I hae ony 
enemies—forgive them but oh, God help me! Save me! I hae 
but very few minutes to live; save me! I’ll be lost! Save me, oh 
my God! His soul seemed to be passing forth in the bitterness of 
his ery. 

He had a confused feeling that someone was with him in the 
room; he saw parts of a human figure. Then everything was lost 
in an agony of dread; for a Darkness stood before him, so terrible 
that no man, not the very bravest, could look upon it and retain his 
sanity. The Darkness spoke; asked something of him. “I dinna 
catch what It said; but 1 ken what I answered. I tell’t the Darkness: 
there’s a white man here I wad rather hae.” The Darkness moved 
away, taking human semblance as It moved. “ The features ’o a 
man sprang oot, very fierce. The white o’ the eye was fearful, 
lookin’ back at me.” The malignity was unendurable ; MacKinnon 
swooned....... 

He awoke in a great peace, for behold! there stood beside his 
bed our Elder Brother! “ The Savior o’ the world appeared. I felt 
the smile 0’ a three months’ child on my face. The thocht was awfu’ 
pleasant. It opened all up. And there He stood, erect, but wi’ 
droopin’ head, as though He was prayin’ for me. His face, pale 
and mild, the eyes cast doon. His hair was like gold; it fell in long 
curls on His shoulders. He had on a kind o’ surplice, open at the 
throat, but hangin’ long roond about Him; I wad say it was grey, 
wi’ crimson stripes. A great licht cam frae Hin, it filled the room— 
it smothered me—I could feel it coursin’ through my body. An’ a’ 
the time He stood there, something like a thunder—rumblin’—went 
on. When this strange sound stopped, He had disappeared. But 
His peace staid wi’ me. Thank the Lord God! I said to mysel’ 
I was on His richt-han’ side, onyway.” 
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No more fretting and no more grieving for Mr. MacKinnon: 
the peace of his heavenly experience abides with him. In _ his 
seventieth year he is hale and ruddy, happy to linger here awhile, 
happy in the thought of his departure hence. He has entered the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

This story has been told me three times, by Mr. MacKinnon. 
I am absolutely convinced of its truth, in every detail. 

WILHELMINA SHERIFF ELLIOT. 
Fortress, New Zealand, May, 1915. 


This belongs to the class of “ conversion” experiences in 
which that of St. Paul seems to fall. No anti-pietistic prejudices 
should stand in the way of their collation and study. If Mr. 
MacKinnon’s experience was delirium, it is rather an interesting 
delirium that brings lasting peace into a troubled mind. And the 
compiler, and probably his readers too, has listened to the nar- 
ratives by intelligent and educated persons of similar revolutions 
wrought while the subjects of them were neither sick nor senile, 
by visions or other “ occult’ experiences. Whether or not the 
phenomena were wholly subjective, the singularly active and 
enduring potency of them of itself invests them with interest. 


7. An Apparition Seen by Two. 


Mr. Timothy Howland of Ohio wrote under date of Nov. 
24, 1912: 


Pardon my long delay. I will try to write out the phantasm I 
mentioned, but must ask you to withhold names, as the people in 
question are connected with well-known Eastern families, and they 
would be recognized immediately in case they appeared in print. 
My friend died twenty years ago, and his father passed away lately. 
To show you that he was prominent I enclose a notice of his death. 

My friend died twenty years ago. On the day of his death my 
mother suddenly asked me if I had heard from him lately. We had 
not mentioned him for a long time, and I did not know he was 
dangerously ill. The next day I received word of his death and 
found that he had passed away about or nearly at the time when my 
mother suddenly came from another room to speak of him. His 
mother wrote me the particulars of his death and seemed broken- 
hearted. Some time later she told me that she had seen her son 
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Harry [pseudonym, like other names in this narrative], and since 
then her grief had ceased to be what it had been; that she felt 
strangely comforted and reconciled. In the summer of 1912, 
having a deep sorrow of my own to bear, I wrote to Mrs. Green, 
asking her if the years had changed her opinion of seeing her son, 
and whether she had not come to the conclusion that it was a 


hallucination of some short. In reply she assured me that such 
was not the case. In part she said: 


“Yes, I saw Harry. I not only saw him, but my sister-in-law 
saw him. We were coming down from my Mother’s, just at the 
edge of evening, when I saw him coming towards me, looking so 
happy and smiling, seeming to say by his looks, ‘ You did not expect 
to see me, did you?” He came right up to me, and brushed me and 
disappeared. I turned to my sister and said, ‘ Who was that?’ She 
answered in the most awe-struck tone, ‘ Why, it looked like Harry!’ 
Afterwards she told me it seemed to her just as it did to me. I 
felt that my being allowed to see him was a direct answer to prayer. 
I was so unhappy, and my mind was on him continually. Prayed 
so earnestly that I might know he was happy, and it made such a 
change in my feelings. My sorrow was lessened and I became 
reconciled to his death. But when we know there is no death—only 
going from one room to another and living a life of progression— 
this is my belief of death. The more we overcome in this world 


the less we have in the other world to overcome. Take your sorrow 
to God.’ 


I believe all this without question, knowing who wrote it. 


My friends have been and are yet prominently connected in 
Tama and it would not do to publish my name. 





The original of the letter by Mrs. Green was also sent and 
it proved that a true copy had been made of the relevant portion. 

Unfortunately, the Society had not sufficient funds to investi- 
gate this and many other incidents as fully as they deserved, so 
that some undoubtedly lack much of the impressiveness in the 
presentation which belonged to them in fact. In 1917 an at- 
tempt was made to get the statement of the sister-in-law who 
shared in seeing the apparition, but in the space of five years 
she and Mrs. Green had both died. 
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8. D.C. F. (probably male) of Franklin, Pa., began to see 


faces in a crystal, and now sees them without, but nothing further. 
July, 1915. 

9. <A Telepathic (?) Apparition of a Living Person. 

This was experienced by a daughter of Mrs. Jane Griffing, 
whose former communications may be found in the Journal IV, 
256; V, 369. The account was handed in Nov. 24, 1909, and is 
in the writing of the daughter. 


At the time this incident occurred I was spending the summer 
with my mother and brother in a cottage on the Great South Beach. 
I was slowly recovering from a severe illness, and gave no thought 
to domestic detail. One wild, windy night I was so disturbed by 
the violent wind that I slept badly. Between twelve and one o'clock 
I got up, walked about the room a few minutes, and looked out of 
the window. There was a full moon and it was as light as day. 
While looking out I saw our maid-of-all-work, Lena, go to the 
clothesline and take from it the clothes which she had left out. I 
saw her so distinctly that it never occurred to me it was not the 
woman herself in the flesh. The next morning when my mother 
came into my room and asked me how | had slept, | mentioned see- 
ing Lena, and when Lena came herself with my breakfast, I spoke 
of her going out to take in the clothes at that unusual hour. She 
seemed surprised, and said she did not go out, but was worried 
about the clothes on account of the wind, and lay awake an hour 
or two in the middle of the night, thinking that she ought to go out 
and take them in from the line. But she finally went to sleep again. 

ELIZABETH GRIFFING. 

The above is an exact account of my daughter’s experience, as 
she told it to me the morning after she appeared to see the woman, 
Lena, go out and take in the clothes from the line. 

JANE R. GRIFFING. 


Miss Griffing reported that she often dreamed events that 
happened to a particular friend, the events being previously un- 
known. One night she dreamed a peculiar scene in which this 
friend was coincidentally taking part in fact. The incident will 
be found in a group of coincident dreams to be printed shortly. 
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10. The Living or the Dead? 

Mrs. Florence C. Hall of Burlington, Wisconsin, reported in 
October, 1912, a story related by Mrs. H., whose story was at 
the time of telling set down in writing. The sister of the narrator 
being in the house of her uncle, distinctly saw, as she supposed, 
the uncle standing on the stairs, and searched the house in vain 
to ascertain what had become of him, when the figure disappeared. 
This uncle was not in the house. But he bore a remarkable re- 
semblance to another uncle, who had died a few weeks before. 

11. Vision of her Husband before Knowledge of his Death. 

The following particulars were communicated by request 
from a lady living in Pennsylvania, the letters dated November 
and December, 1915. 


My husband died August Ist, 1911, under peculiar circumstances. 
The next day, as I was sitting at the table, at dusk, feeling terribly 
my loss and loneliness (I was all alone at the time and did not know 
of my husband’s death), he suddenly appeared outside the dining- 
room window. He looked at me with a very loving expression on 
his face, and his face shone as with a bright light. He wore a black 
suit of clothes which he did not wear when he died. It was only 
an instant and he vanished. I said to myself, “‘ Why, there’s Barry !” 
I was not in the least frightened at the time. It did not make a 
very strong impression on me at the time, but made me feel happier. 
I did not know where he was at the time, but that night I felt sure 
he was dead. I felt perfectly sure that I saw him and that he is 
well and happy, and the thought is a great comfort to me. I have 
never before or since seen anyone who has passed over. 

In answer to your questions in regard to my husband’s appear- 
ance to me after his death would say: 

1. He died in ———-, about noon of August Ist, 1911. 

2. I was at home when he died, and about noon as I was getting 
my lunch I had a dreadful feeling that somthing awful had hap- 
pened to him. 

3. At the time of my vision I was home, all alone in the house. 

4. I did not recognize the suit in which he appeared to me. 
I think he wore black because he was always fond of black clothes. 
Naturally he couldn’t take the suit in which he died with him. He 
wore a blue suit when he died. It was found on him. [Here an 
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account of her husband’s sudden and tragic death is given.] I told 
no one of the vision until after his death was discovered, which 
was August 3rd. It was the day after he died that I had the vision. 
I did not know where he was and was very much worried. There 
seemed to be a wrench as if my soul was parting with my body, when 
I saw him, I was in such agony of spirit. The vision was designed 
to comfort me, I am sure. It did not make a very clear impression 
on me at the time, but that night I felt sure he was dead. I slept 
all alone in the house with my little Spitz dog. When I fully realized 
that I had seen Mr. Hirsch it made me very nervous, together with 
the circumstances of his death, and for a month I would not open 
my eyes in the dark, for fear I would see him again and be fright- 
ened, but I have never seen him since. Three nights before his 
death a dog came and moaned under the window of the room where 
we were sitting. The night of the funeral I distinctly heard three 
taps on the wall of the house but paid no attention to them. 
Sincerely, 
Mary S. Hirscu. 


P. S. I may say further that on the night he died I was sitting 
at the piano and singing, expecting him at any moment, when I 
distinctly heard a laugh near me. It seemed strange to me, but I 
thought nothing of it at the time. You know how you think you 
may be mistaken sometimes. No one could ever shake my faith in 
my vision of him, and it has been such a comfort to me. 


Mrs. Hirsch, who is the daughter and secretary of a general 
officer of one of the more numerous Protestant denominations, 
the Rev. —————,, D.D., L.L.D., relates several other experi- 
ences of seeing apparitions, none of recognized persons or signifi- 
cance, and all dating within the six years intervening between her 
husband's death and her last letter, in 1917. 

However pathological the vision of the husband may be 
deemed, it was nevertheless coincident with the time that he was 
hidden from human eyes, dead, it occurred within twenty-four 
hours of his death, and, according to the testimony, was preceded 
by a strong feeling of dread at about the time of his death. It may 
very justly be urged that his unwonted and unexplained absence 
constituted a very real portent which might have been causally 
related to the hallucination exactly as it was to the wife’s feelings 
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of “loss and loneliness with mingled apprehension.” But if the 
testimony that she felt “a dreadful feeling that something awful 
had happened to him” at the very hour when he died is correct, 
it is to be considered that she then had no known reason for 
apprehension. 

It is curious, we may remark in passing, that, if the vision 
was the reflex of strongly emotional apprehensions, it did not take 
some form of those apprehensions; why the husband was not 
seen run over, shot, injured or dying under a fallen tree, or what- 
ever the lady feared had befallen him. On the contrary, he was 
seen smiling and reassuring in demeanor. To one who holds to a 
theory at all hazards the protests of the lady would be of little 
avail, he would still blandly reiterate that the vision was a fulfil- 
ment of a subconscious, suppressed desire that her husband should 
be transported from earth to paradise. But. Psychical Research 
cannot so easily take this for granted. 

The foregoing remarks, which apply in essence to certain 
other incidents in this series, are not made to intimate any con- 
clusion on the case, but to indicate that, with the inclination to 
seek a normal explanation, one encounters difficulties. 

12. A Coincident Visual Phenomenon. 

In view of the prevalent opinion (correct in some cases, but 
the opposite of the truth in others) that a story of this kind 
grows with the lapse of time, the two versions with verbal differ- 
ences but substantial agreement, are of interest. 


I am moved to send you the following incident, although 1 know 
it has no value whatever. Mr. Quinby was ill in bed nearly three 
weeks, taking neither food nor medicine the last sixteen days. 
Sometime during the second week, at about eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, I saw a brownish haze at his bedside. It was between 
me and him—was shaped something like this [drawing like the 
gas-bag of an old-fashioned balloon, or like a beet-root, with its 
tapering point downward|]—not quite a foot across the top, perhaps 
a foot and a half long or deep, and the top about three or four feet 
from the floor. My first thought was “smoke ”, but it was brown, 
and stayed in the same place, and from where I sat I could see into 
two or three other rooms and there was no smoke or anything of the 
kind in any of them. It stayed quite a while, and I do not know 
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when or how it vanished. I told Mr. Quinby of it. He said, “I felt 
my Mother here. Now | know it!” But I have no other witness 
of it, so it is of no value. 
LaurA C. Homer. 
, Mass., Sept. 27, ’11. 

Mr. John W. Quinby died June 23, 1911, aged 77 years, 8 months, 
19 days. For three weeks before his death he was in bed, taking no 
nourishment, occasional spells of pain being relieved by hypodermic 
injections. His mind was perfectly clear most of the time, and he 
enjoyed hearing the piano and victrola played (downstairs), and 
had different passages read to him, and talked of the beautiful scenes 
he was so soon to see. 


I was sitting in the room with him one day, and saw a brown 
haze by his bedside. It was something this shape [drawing not 
identical with the other, but as near as one would be supposed to 
make from another attempt by unassisted memory]|, about three 
feet high |above the floor, she probably means]. 


| thought at first there had been a fire built down stairs, and the 
smoke had come up. But there was no smell of smoke, and I after- 
wards learned no fire had been started. 

It stayed very quietly in just that way some time, and I didn’t 
notice when or how it vanished. 

Afterwards, when Mr. Quinby turned and spoke to me, I told 
him about it, and he smiled so happily, and said, “ I’m glad you told 
me that! I felt my mother here, and now I am sure of it.” 

Laura C. Homer. 


, Mass., July 7, 1917. 


13. C. Joselyn, of San Francisco, on March 10, 1913, reported 
that a friend of his, a non-believer and uninterested in such things, 
together with his wife saw an apparition of a woman at the foot of 
the bed at night. 


14. Apparition or Illusion? 


A newspaper account was found to be much exaggerated, 
according to the reply rendered Dr. Hyslop by one of the char- 
acters therein, April 20, 1914. 
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It is a fact that Frd. F. Lange, a civil engineer, was found dead 
here on the 18th day of March, that he died from carbolic acid 
poison and that we kept the remains in our morgue for almost a 
month, hoping to locate a son who is supposed to be in some part of 
the United States. 

That J. M. Smith said he thought he saw Lange in his office 
three days after | embalmed the body I heard him say, but he also 
said that he knew it was only a mental illusion on his part. 

The press papers states that I too saw Lange in Smith’s office, 
became frightened and backed out of the room, that is a lie. I did 
however feel on the night as I was embalming the body as though 
someone was standing behind me and on turning around for an 
instant imagined I saw Lange standing in the door of the embalm- 
ing room. Was it a mental illusion? 


15. <A Vision of War and Peace. 


Mrs. H. L. L. of Alameda, Calif., was sitting with friends 
engaged with occult matters, closed her eyes, and saw a vision of 
a great battle-field and flags of many nations, but not that of the 
United States. Then came a white eagle bearing an American 
flag, then a great American flag and the sense of a world at 
peace. Afterwards she happened to glance at a plate representing 
the flags of the nations, and that of Germany seemed to stand 
out. This was in 1898, and the report was not written until May, 
1915. 

It is unfortunate that such visions and other experiences are 
not reported promptly, instead of being withheld until a time 
come, when they seem to fit some state of affairs. The human 
mind is rightly so constituted that it cannot help being doubtful 
in such a case, without any necessary imputation of an attempt 
to deceive. There may have been no illusion of memory, but 
the version sounds as though influenced by the talk in 1915 to 
the effect that the United States would be the lovely peace-angel 
among the nations. At anyrate, the vision was not prophetic, for 
the United States has been forced to take her place on the battle- 
field in vindication of right and justice. 

16. A Glorified Dog. 

Mrs. K. S. M. of Montgomery, Alabama, in 1916, reported 
having seen her dead dog for a moment twice, on successive days. 
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The first time his form “‘ seemed to rise like feathers in a bulk, 
and disappeared ”’, the second he seemed to be running toward 


her in delight, his body glowing and being about eighteen inches 
above the ground. 


It is to be noted that the dog had “ lived constantly close be- 
side ” the lady, that the hallucinations occurred a “ few days after 
burying him”’, ere the long habit of expecting to have her atten- 
tion called to his movements had had time to wear off, that the 
lady was in the grip of emotion, being “ grieved and inconsol- 
able’, and that the defunct canine had been white, a particularly 
predisposing color in relation to chance gleams of light which meet 
the eye as it sweeps over a landscape. 


It would not perhaps be fair to entertain prejudice against 
ghosts of dogs, but evidentially this case does not rank with cases 
where there have been hallucinations of deceased persons in all 
the colors of face and clothing, at a period long subsequent to 
their deaths and coinciding with significant and unforeseen 
events, the hallucination perhaps extending to more than one 
sense (a voice or touch seeming to be experienced) and being 
perhaps shared by more than one witness. 


17. Veridical Vision of Child on Railroad Track. 


The following, from Dr. Melvin C. Marrs, a Texas physician, 
was communicated May 10th, 1909. 


About two years ago, while living at C , Texas, I was sitting 
in the back room of my office by which the R. R. ran. 1 was read- 
ing a copy of your Journal and | heard the rumbling of the approach 
of the passenger-train, and distinctly saw my 2% years old boy in 
the middle of the track. I ran through my office and was just in 
time to drag my boy from the track. I saw the boy bare-headed 
and dressed exactly as he really was. 

I made a note of this incident with date, etc., and have it some- 
where among my papers. I will state that my residence was half 
a mile away and my boy had never come to the office alone before, 
and I was not expecting him, but I saw him with my subconscious 
eyes as plainly as life. 





MELVIN C. Marrs. 
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Dr. Hyslop addressed some questions to this witness, but 
received no reply until he wrote again four years later. There- 
upon Dr. Marrs enclosed a letter written May 19th, 1909, which 
he had neglected to send before. The letter and accompanying 
diagram are uniformly discolored, as they would be if left several 
years to the action of dust and fumes. 


I am just in receipt of your reply to my letter of recent date. 
My wife will remember the incident of my boy and will so state 
in her statements with the Campbell case. 1 will reply to your 
questions by number. 


1. I had no knowledge that the boy was on the way to the office, 
-—in fact, he had never made the trip alone to my knowledge before 
this time. 


2. About 150 feet (To the question how far the boy was from 
him. ). 

3. No, I could not have seen the boy without going into the 
front room and to front door or side window. I was reading and 
was perfectly oblivious to my surroundings, and the noise of the 
train roused me and I saw the vision. I am sure the boy had made 
no outcry, for three ladies had just passed over the crossing, and 
1 had been crippled with rheumatism in my feet, so I walked with 
great difficulty, and as I rushed by these three ladies they laughed at 
me for running, as I had hardly walked for past several months 
and they did not see the boy till I dragged him from the track, not 
over 50 feet behind the place they had crossed. They saw, then, 
the danger the boy had been in and upbraided themselves for not 
seeing the boy. I was so nervous that I do not think I mentioned 
the vision to these ladies, but told a great many people about the 
vision. I saw that the boy was dressed in a dark gingham dress 
and bareheaded. Of course a four year old boy will possibly be 
dressed several times during a day, and I had not the remotest 
expectation that he would attempt to come to the office alone. He 
came by a path through a thick wood, the route I usually travel to 


and from my office. I have made a rough sketch of my office and 
surroundings. 


Yours truly, 
Mervin C. Marrs. 
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The diagram shows residence, path through wood, railroad 
track, office and interior of office. The only side of the back 
room toward the track is shown without windows. Unfortu- 
nately, in the interim Mrs. Marrs had died, and her signed state- 
ment, declared to have been made out in 1909, could not be found. 

At another time, in 1908, Dr. Marrs distinctly heard in a 
dream a certain woman deliver a certain message about a patient, 
and woke. Within a few minutes the very lady called him on the 
telephone and delivered the message, which in the meantime the 
doctor had related to his wife. The neighbor declared that 
no previous call had been made. There had been no known 
reason to expect the call. The full account of this will be found 
among a group of quasi-auditory experiences to follow. 

18. An Apparition Evidentially Described. 

The following incident came to the notice of the Society 
through the late Miss Adele M. Fielde, of Seattle, a woman of 
training and judgment, a speaker and person of affairs, with 


whom the Society had had considerable correspondence. Under 
date of July 24, 1911, she wrote: 


I have a friend near me who has had two remarkable psychic 
experiences, both about five years ago. She is highly educated, 
clear-headed, and conscientious, the wife of the Dean of ————, 
in the University of ————. In one case the “ return” of one who 
had “ passed over ” twenty-four years previous, and becoming visible 
to a daughter-in-law who had never seen her in life or even heard 
any description of her is remarkable. There is substantiation suffi- 
cient to make the case of true value. I have asked my friend to 
write it all out for you, and she is willing to do so, although she has 
never told more than three persons of the experience. 

Sincerely yours, 
AvELE M. FIevpe. 


About the same time there came into the hands of the Society 
an account of the incident written by Miss Fielde from her 
recollection of it as told by the Dean’s wife. It shows no di- 
vergence of any account from that of the original narrator which 
reached the Society the following April, except that it was less 
rich in details of psychological interest. 
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Miss Fielde wrote again October 27th, 1911: 


| have known Mrs. Anna J. Morse | pseudonym] four years, and 
have no more doubt of her veracity, nor that of her husband, than 
I have of my own. She recently gave me the statement of certain 
psychic phenomena, an account of which she is sending to you 
herewith, and it is at my request that she has written the paper 
which you receive. She has not been acquainted with the work or 
proceedings of any Society for psychical research, and was unaware 
that her experience might have scientific value for the psychologist. 
She is well educated; has not the appearance of one in whom any 
form of hysteria would be suspected; and has lively civic and 
literary interests, with a wide circle of friends. Her husband, Dean 
of in , is one of the finest of men, and would seem 
to be the least likely of his sex to make any woman “ nervous ”’. 
It is the quality of the persons chiefly involved that has made me 
desirous of having this narration given to you. 

Very truly yours, 
ADELE M. FIELpe. 





The above letter was not actually sent until Mrs. Morse wrote 
her account below, under date of April 29, 1912. 


I will relate an experience that may interest those who have 
observed psychic phenomena. Before beginning my narrative let 
me explain that I have never paid any attention to spiritualism, have 
never, to my knowledge, talked with a spiritualist, and have never 
been present at the readings or sittings of any medium. 

A few years ago—perhaps five—there was occasion to change 
my place of residence. Accompanying this change were rather 
radical departures from my previous mode of living. I found my- 
self—in a night, as it were 





transferred to an entirely stratge en- 
vironment. New friends had to be made, new obligations and duties 
assumed and new interests developed. As the change had been 
wholly of my own volition I suffered intense mental distress of 
my decision. This distress developed a kind of nervous hysteria 
and I wept almost incessantly during all of my waking hours and 
even in my sleep for some weeks. My husband was distressed 
beyond measure because of my suffering, for which there was no 
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apparent reason, as there had been neither reverses nor sorrows. 
It seemed solely an aggravated case of home-sickness. 

I slept alone and without any fear. One night I had retired 
as usual and must have been asleep some two or three hours. I 
awoke suddenly and saw a woman standing by my bedside. I ob- 
served her closely and calmly and could see her plainly as I see this 
manuscript before me. She was a stranger and I wondered why 
she was there. She was a large woman dressed in black with a 
narrow white collar at her throat. Her hair was parted in the 
middle and combed back very smoothly. Her face wore a wonder- 
fully peaceful and loving expression. Soon I became conscious that 
the woman was speaking to me. I say ‘ became conscious’ because 
she did not seem to vocalize nor I to hear, although I got her 
message as plainly as I have ever heard any words. She was re- 
assuring me about my changed conditions and was telling me that 
I might dismiss all doubts and fears and misgivings. Up to this 
time I had been surprised and awed but not frightened. All at once 
I seemed to recognize my visitor and knew her to be my husband’s 
mother. Simultaneously with this recognition I realized that she 
was not on the same plane or in the same condition that I was. As 
this thought came to me I shrieked with terror, awakening the 
entire household, who rushed to my room. 

My husband explained that I had simply had a nightmare, and 
took me to his room, where I spent the remainder of the night in a 
nervous chill. I declared that I had seen his mother and that she 
had talked to me, but he told me I had dreamed. I knew I had not. 
After that night my tears and hysteria of the preceding weeks left 
me, and I became normal and self-possessed as before. My 
husband’s mother was entirely unknown to me, and I had never 
even seen a photograph of her. She had passed on more than 
twenty years before when my husband was a mere boy. A week 
after this experience I all but fainted when confronted by a portrait 
of her—the portrait was so exactly like my visitant. 


Miss Fielde, not only in one of the letters printed above, but 
also in another which we do not print, states that Mrs. Morse had 
never heard her husband’s mother described (the more likely since 
she died when Prof. Morse was a “ mere boy”). It is to be re- 
gretted that Mrs. Morse neglected to cover this point explicitly, 
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though what she says implies the same thing. But aside from 
that, the vivid impression made by the recognition of the photo- 
graph cannot be lightly set aside. 


19. An Apparition of a Person Coincident with his Death. 


This is a second experience of Mrs. Morse, reported with the 
first. 

Shortly after the incident above related—possibly two weeks— 
I recovered my poise sufficiently to return to my own bedroom. 
Now I must digress briefly. My husband had a personal friend who 
had been very close to him for many years. This man was in poor 
health and had been sent to a warmer climate for the winter. I 
myself had but a slight acquaintance with this friend of my husband’s 
having met him but once. 


On Sunday night, some two or three weeks after the experience 
related above, I was sleeping as usual when I awoke and sat up in 
bed. It seemed to me that there was someone in the room. The 
room was quite dark, but on looking around I saw standing near 
my couch the form of this friend of my husband’s. I recognized 
him at once, but this recognition occasioned no fear, as I knew him 
to be still living. He did not speak—did not even seem to have any 
message for me. All at once as I looked at him there came the clear 
perception that the man had passed into the beyond and that my 
visitor was again from the spirit world. As before, I shrieked and 
aroused my husband, who again spent some hours in calming me. 
I was convinced that this man must have passed on without our 
knowledge, and my conviction was confirmed when twenty-four 
hours later a telegram came announcing the death of this friend. 
The young man had actually passed on at about the same time that 
he had appeared in my room. 


I had never had any experience of the kind, or even of a similar 
nature before, and never have had since. 


I have purposely suppressed names, as the collateral data are 
known to a number of our acquaintances. The celestial visitants 
(if such they were) were both very devoted to my husband and 
wholly, or partially, unknown to me. It has always perplexed me 
that they should have appeared to me who was not interested in 
them, rather than to my husband who was. I have no explanation 
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to offer for any part of the occurrences, and in fact I should welcome 
any satisfying interpretation. 


20. The Inimical-Harmless Ghost. 


The following was communicated to Professor William 
James, Feb. 29, 1912, by Mr. Frederick B. P. of Baltimore. 


I have had an experience, frequently repeated, which may in- 
terest you. It may be indigestion, or it may be a freak of my own 
brain, so I will start by saying I have the digestion of an ostrich, 
a fairly clear conscience, have spent most of my life out of doors, 
was born on an old southern country place where I spent most of 
my time out of doors, even sleeping on the porches in a hammock 
in summer. I stand over six feet one in my stockings, and am well 
enough put up to pass the United States army physical examination, 
having served in the Fifth Md. U. S. V. during the Spanish war. 

As a child I frequently had a “ visit ” from an intangible “ some- 
thing ” which I accepted as a “ Ghost”. I was not, so far as I can 
recall, at all alarmed by it, but had nevertheless a feeling that it was 
not friendly. The first time I can recall having seen it was in my 
bedroom just after I had gotten into bed. It suddenly appeared 
right by the fireplace some ten feet away and seemed occupied in 
looking at the fender. It seemed about ten feet high or a little less. 
Later | frequently saw it, always in a place with very little light. 
On one occasion | told my family of it, but was so laughed at that 
I have never spoken of it since. While I was in South Africa during 
the Boer war I saw the thing again on the veldt. It came directly 
to me from a distance of about half a mile, gliding along the tops 
of the karroo scrub. I got up and tried to find out what it was but 
though I could see it distinctly, | could not touch it. It seemed 
to glide away without any motion in itself, just as smoke moves. It 
did not keep the same distance from me as would probably be the 
case in an optical illusion, but floated off twenty-five feet or so and 
then allowed me to come up to within about ten feet. I could see 
through it just as if it were fog. It passed close to the band of 
horses I was driving, several hundred, but they paid no attention to 
it. Last week I saw the thing again in my room or rather from my 
room in the garden, standing perfectly still looking toward the 
house. 
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To show what an impression it made on me as a child, to this 
day I think of the “ Holy Ghost” as having somewhat of this 
appearance, 

FREDERICK B. P. 
Catonsville, Baltimore, Md. 29 February [1912]. 
Questions elicited the following response : 


Replying to yours of 9th March I enclose a rude sketch of my 
“ Ghost ”. 

I have not the slightest reason for thinking it seemed to forecast 
any events of any sort, either to myself or anyone else. My feeling 
as a child was always that it was inimical and wished to do me 
harm. But I cannot recall that I was ever at all alarmed by it. It 
never impressed me as capable of harm, or, for the matter of that, of 
anything else, my impression being that it was composed of smoke. 

You are quite right in supposing I never spoke of it to anyone. 
I spoke of it in my childhood to my mother and was simply laughed 
at. She has since died. 

The foot portion I cannot recall, I think it was roughly rounded 
as in my sketch marked 2, but am not sure of it. The two long 
projections on the head seemed the most solid portion of it, my 
impression being that they were quite firm, the lower portion being 
foggy. 

Catonsville, Baltimore, Md. 11 March, 1912. Frederick B. P. 


The main interest of the above is found in the persistence of 
the same hallucination through childhood and maturer years, and 
the excellent health of the subject. 


21. Apparition of Mother Coincides with Death of Father. 

Mrs. Emma A. Pearsall, of: Washington, D. C., reported in 
1914 that she saw an apparition of her mother, and at first 
thought it was a person trying to get into the house. The next 
morning she learned that her father was dead. This was in 1889. 
Not stated whether she knew that he was ill or not, and other- 
wise vague. 

22. 


Mme. R. de Vaux-Royer (see Journal, IV, 323, 343) re- 
ported, Feb. 24, 1916, that, six days before, she saw her deceased 
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father in her room at the moment of retiring, looking “ as though 
in great haste and from a far source—a note of warning in his 
face.”’ 

23. A Hypnopompic Vision. 

A very sane and competent physician, who has done some 
good work in reporting cases for the Society's publications, and 
who is disposed to be critical and incredulous, one day in August, 
1915, was dreaming that some kindly ladies came to him and 
pressed kisses on his lips so hard that they hurt. Then he woke 
and saw one of them, apparently. 


Finally they desisted and I sat up in bed and saw a woman stand- 
ing a few feet away by the side of the bed. I looked at her, trying 
to see who it was, and I was awake. I had sense enough to feel of 
my eyelids, to see if they were open and found they were. I then 
remembered I did not have my glasses on, which accounted for my 
poor vision, but if ever | was awake I was then and saw her outline 
as clearly as I would in the early light with my glasses off, as any 
normal experience. It was no one I knew or could recognize, finally 
I sprang from bed, when she disappeared with a snap, and I only 
saw the wall. I never had such a vivid experience in my life, | 
dream frequently, but this was so different that it is marked in my 
life as a very different experience. I certainly saw her after I sat 
up and was awake. 


This has the appearance of a dream image so vivid that, 
owing in part, perhaps to some existing physical condition not 
necessarily implying disease, it projected itself past the threshold 
of waking. 

24. Vision forms from a Cloud. 

Mrs. S. F. S. of Washington, D. C., in 1914 reported that 
in 1903, during a church service, she saw two pillars of clouds 
form, from one of which her deceased husband’s form and face 
developed. But further inquiries caused her to “ shrink ”’. 


25 Describes Unknown Place. 


The next experience is that of Miss Anna _ Stockinger 
(Journal, 1, 368; X, 285, 334, 400, 455), reported from Ver- 
sailles, Ind., June 27, 1915, in a letter to Dr. Hyslop: 
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You once stated in a letter to me that should I ever have any 
‘experience ” to send it to you, then as I got the verification to send 
that also, later. 

Perhaps I may have something of the kind. It happened Sun. 
eve., June 20, when I was in company with a lady friend, Miss 
Ursula Spencer. I got to thinking about it since and thot before 
I learn the truth would better send the account of experience to you. 

It was like this: Miss Spencer’s spirit father was present. I 
told her so and she asked him questions, among others about a 
gentleman friend of hers living now in Pennsylvania. I saw thru 
influence of the spirit father what I took to be the home of this 
young man’s parents, where he is at present, in Pa., and I described 
and drew a sketch to send to the man, Mr. W. K. H. [name given] 
and find out whether it is correct, etc. It was a two and a half story, 
not new but not old-looking farm-house. No other houses visible, 
farm land all around, of a rolling nature. I saw house from what 
I thot west side (tho it may have been south), there was broad side 
of house, footpath along same and high flower plants this side of 
path. A tall young woman stood on path, front of house, yard was 
near the road and contained something like old fashioned wooden 
pump. House looked grey, not white. Looked like this [diagram]. 
Road was most conspicuous and did not run so close to house as in 
drawing except in front. 


‘ 


Shall send verification if we get same, later. 
Truly, 
ANNA STOCKINGER. 


December 27th of the same year, Miss Stockinger was heard 
from again, to this effect: 


Late in the summer I sent you a sketch of house and description 
of its surroundings, etc., that I saw thru a spirit friend. The young 
lady who consulted me to see what news I could get from a dear 
friend of hers living in Pa., etc., as I related in my last letter to you, 
has since seen the friend and he said the sketch, description, etc., of 
his home was exactly correct! He remarked about the accuracy in 
which the road was represented, etc. 

I am sorry to state that he did not make any written statement, 
but the young lady promised me she would write you particulars. 
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If she hasn’t done so, I may see about it, and get written statements 
from both. 

The only thing inaccurate in my description of house, etc., was 
the direction. I said it was east or west or whatever I thot at the 
time. I merely guessed at that and said so at the time, as my last 
letter to you may prove. There is never anything to indicate di- 
rection. If I “ feel” it is west, I say so. But I see I can’t depend 
upon feeling. 

Respectfully, 
ANNA STOCKINGER. 


Miss Spencer sent her corroborating statement, Feb. 4, 19106. 


Some time ago I told Miss Anna Stockinger | would write you 
concerning a description she gave of a house in an Eastern State, 
one which neither of us had ever seen. 

I was having a sitting with Miss Stockinger, and being anxious 
about a friend who had but recently been called home by the serious 
illness of his Mother, I made an inquiry of my Father concerning 
him. After the answer was given me, Miss Stockinger said, “ Oh, 
I see such a pretty place—it is all new to me”, and continued to 
describe what she said my Father told her was the friend’s home. 
After the sitting was over, she drew a rough sketch of the house, 
yard and streets or roads passing the place, mentioning the trees, 
flowers, and what seemed a high bank or bed of green. In November 
last, I showed this sketch to the friend, giving a little explanation 
of it, and he immediately exclaimed, “It’s my home in , 
Pennsylvania.” The “ high bank or bed of green ” was a rose hedge, 
the streets or roads were correctly placed, and altogether it was a 
matter of much interest to the friend, who had been brought up in 
church circles which were much opposed to anything not of a per- 
fectly orthodox nature. 

Very truly, 
Ursuta A. SPENCER. 


26. Sees Living Persons who are Elsewhere. 


On June 25th, 1913, Mrs. M. L. M. T. of Philadelphia wrote 
to Dr. Hyslop that when she was motoring with him in the park 
in Philadelphia, Friday, the 20th, she had seen two specified 
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friends passing them in a machine, and was surprised, supposing 
them to be in another city. It proved that these friends were 
actually where they were supposed to be. They returned the day 
after. Still Mrs. T. insists, “ 1 most certainly saw them’’. Per- 
haps, but there seemed to be no way of proving to others that 
mistaken identity was not the key to the mystery. 


27. Hypnopompic and other Unevidential Visual Halluci- 
nations. 

Harry A. Ward, of Philadelphia, on April 4th, 1912, sent a 
copy of a letter to his mother describing an apparition of a dead 
son, at the moment of waking. The mother witnesses to having 
received the letter directly after the occurrence on Jan. 27th ct 
the same year, and the wife to having heard the incident the sane 
morning. The mother, Mrs. Eliza H. Ward, wrote an accoun: 
of a similar vision experienced by her on waking, and to mo- 
mentary apparitions of unrecognized faces when fully awake, 
and once of the face and upper form of a child, surrounded by 
luminous cloud. 


28. Sees Apparition of her Sick Husband. 


Mrs. E. S. W. of Chicago, Feb. 4th, 1913, reported having 
seen, in 1907 and six weeks before the death of her husband, his 
apparition in the same house where he then lay sleeping. She at 
once cried out to a gentleman present, who witnessed to the fact, 
that her husband would die. 

Whatever the real nature and significance of this vision, it 
cannot be regarded as evidential. For it appears that Mr. W., 
then in rather advanced years, had been suffering from a malady 
for some time, his wife was “ exceedingly anxious about him, he 
himself had misgivings that he would not live (as betrayed by 
the expression “ My husband was very worried about leaving 
me with so much to look after and [in the vision] he stood like 
a sentinel on duty, his,arms were at his sides and he looked at 
me so sad and so pale’), in which apprehension his wife shared 
(as revealed by her exclamation when she saw the vision, ‘““ Now 
I know he is going to die’). Therefore, especially as the ex- 
pression of sadness on the apparitional face corresponded with 
what she knew were then her husband's feelings, it is perhaps best 
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to look upon the phenomenon as akin to a crystal vision of the 
ordinary type, the polished surface of the door against which it 
was seen acting, it may be, as the crystal. At all events, the death 
within six weeks was not unlikely, and this rather remote coin- 
cidence with the hallucination can be given no more significance 
than would attach to the same remote coincidence with the previ- 
ous fears and apprehensions. At the same time it is well to 
remark, since there is so much confused thinking along this line, 
that had Mr. W. been at a distance, and died in the hour of the 
apparition, the fact that there had been some weeks or months 
of previous ill-health and consequent apprehensions, while it 
lessened, would not have destroyed the evidential weight of the 
close coincidence, provided there had been no late reason to fear 
a speedy demise. 

The above experiences are of evidently different types, and 
may be of essentially different nature and instigation. That is 
one of the problems which we are at work on, and in the mean- 
time we put on record “human documents” of every variety 
belonging to the group, seemingly normal, apparently abnormal 
and possibly supernormal. The line between the normal and the 
abnormal is not always easy to draw, and granting the super- 
normal, the line between it and the normal on the one hand, and 
the abnormal on the other, may sometimes be impossible to draw. 
There might be present all the conditions supposed to be ante- 
cedent to a pathological visual experience, and it might conceiv- 
ably contain elements of the grotesque as bizarre as blue four- 
legged men with green whiskers depending from their noses, and 
yet if it otherwise depicted a distant scene and a complicated 
series of events at the moment taking place there, it would be 
supernormal. It is astonishing how persons who ought to know 
better will dismiss an experience which presents strong evidence 
of supernormal significance, with a wave of the hand, simply 
because the subject of it was “ sick’ or “in a nervous condition ”’ 
at the time. Hysteria and nervousness have not the function of 
prediction or clairvoyance. Even were a pathological condition 
necessary for the production of such experiences, the latter would 
not themselves necessarily be pathological, any more than a plant 
which always grows in sandy soil is itself sandy. As a matter 
of fact, but few of those who report such experiences are “ hys- 
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terics ’, “ sick’, or anything of the sort, unless the experiences 
themselves are made the criteria to so classify them, which is 
exactly the vicious circle in which many hasty critics find them- 
selves. 

The incidents reported will also, we hope, suggest to many 
the importance of making immediate and exact records of such 
experiences in the future, and of reporting them promptly, with 
all the corroboration and collateral proof that are accessible. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


COINCIDENTAL DREAM. 


The following incident was investigated at the time of its 
occurrence and kept on file since that time. It represents a dream 
of danger coinciding closely with the events which it seems to 
portend or to indicate as having occurred. Two children were 
shot by a murderer on September 12th, 1909 and soon afterward 
a letter dated in Italy September 13th was received by the father 
of the children, in which there was an apparent reference to some 
injury of the children about which the writer could know noth- 
ing. The dream was accompanied by an apparition of a dead 
brother. The problem was to have the story verified as definitely 
as possible. The narrative must show how far this was accom- 
plished. A clipping from a Rochester, N. Y., paper apprised the 
Editor of the incident and immediate inquiry resulted in the 
following information with clippings from the papers and the 
indorsement of their trustworthiness. The following was the 


contents of the clipping enclosed. 
Utica Daily Press, Tuesday Morning, November 23, 1909. 


= > 
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WAS IT MENTAL TELEPATHY? 
INFUSINO'S REMARKABLE STORY. 


Father of Murdered Child Has Letter From Sister in Italy, 
IV ritten Day Following Murder, Telling of Dream in Which 
She Was Told of Children in Their Plight. 


An account of a most remarkable premonition was related 
last night to a Press reporter by Ercole Infusino of 421 Bleecker 
Street, the father of Fanny and Ferdinando, Infusino, two of the 
children who were lured to the lonely gulf on the night of 
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September 12 last and were shot by Theodore Rizzo. Fifteen 
days after the discovery of the gulf murders, Mr. Infusino says, 
he received a letter from his sister in Italy, Mrs. Dominico Cianci, 
who related a most astonishing dream that she had on the night 
of September 12 at about the same hour that the shooting is 
supposed to have taken place. In her letter Mrs. Cianci says that 
her brother, Thomas Infusino, who was killed in a sewer accident 
in West Utica May 7, 1897, appeared to her in the dream and 
told her he must go to America at once, as the two children of 
their brother, Ercole, were in great trouble and must be rescued 
at once. The spirit of the dead brother kept saying, Mrs. Cianci 
declares, that Ercole’s little children were out in the dark and 
cold, their clothing was being removed and some one was seek- 
ing to do them harm. 


Did Not Know of Crime. 


At the time Mrs. Cianci wrote this letter she had not heard of 
the gulf murders, for the letter was mailed in Italy the following 
day, September 13. She stated to her brother that the dream 
worried her a great deal and she wanted him to let her know as 
soon as possible if anything serious had happened. Mr. Infusino 
has since written to his sister a full account of the awful tragedy. 
It was not, however, until last night that he made public this most 
singular incident. 

After Mr. Infusino received the letter from his sister little 
Fanny has told her parents that the night of September 12, while 
she was heroically keeping guard over her little wounded brother, 
a small puppy appeared in the clump of golden rod where she was 
sitting and playfully licked her hand and also the hand of Freddie. 


Supernatural Influences. 


While he is not inclined to be superstitious, Mr. Infusino 
says that he feels impelled to believe that supernatural influences 
were at work on that fatal night. When he thinks cf how quickly 
Rizzo abandoned his evident fiendish purpose and how little 
Fanny was not only saved from a crime worse than death, Mr. 
Infusino says that this opinion is strengthened. It would seem 
almost impossible for a child of such tender years he avers, to 
show such marvelous courage and tender devotion under such 
circumstances without the assistance of some supernatural agency. 
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Utica, N. Y., November 26, 1909. 
Dr. JAMES HysLop, 
Sec. American Institute for Scientific Research, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Dear Docror :— 


Geo. E. Dunham, editor of the Utica Press, handed me a letter 
today signed by you in which you request the reporter who wrote 
the account of the coincidental dream, recently published in the 
Press and other papers of this section, to give such an account of 
the facts as will protect the story against scepticism. 

I am the reporter who wrote the story. The statement contained 
therein is absolutely true in every particular according to the state- 
ment of both Mr. Infusino and his sister, in Italy. Mr. Infusino 
has perserved the letter and no doubt would be willing to give you 
a copy of it if some one called upon him with whom he was ac- 
quainted. Of course Mr. Infusino is an Italian, not very well 
educated, and having passed through a series of troubles, is naturally 
somewhat suspicious of strangers. If, however, you consider the 
matter of sufficient importance to investigate it, you will be able to 
corroborate my story. 

Like all newspaper men, I am somewhat materialistic and have 
not taken much stock in psychical research and kindred subjects. 
But after having investigated the story of Mr. Infusino, I must 
admit that I am somewhat perplexed. The sister in Italy did not 
know of the tragedy that had taken place in this city when she wrote 
the letter in question, and therefore the letter is not a fake. 

Yours truly, 
E. J. Wapron, 
Reporter, Utica Daily Press. 


The following is the District Attorney's account of the crime 
with the date of its occurrence. 


James H. Hys top, Esq., 
American Soc. for Psychical Research, 
DEAR SIR :— 


Yours of the 2nd requesting data in re murder of two Italian 
children in this city, received. 
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On Sunday night Sept. 12th last, three Italian children Theresa 
Procopio, aged seven years, Fannie Infusino aged seven years and 
Ferdinando Infusino aged two and one half years, were accosted 
on Bieecker Street in this city about 7:15 P. M. by an Italian, 
Teodoro Rizzo, aged about thirty-five years, and induced them to 
accompany him to a dark and lonely gulf about a mile from where 
they first met. In the gulf was a large stone archway, under which 
ran the waters of Ballou’s creek. There under the arch Rizzo 
started to take improper liberties with the little girls and removed 
a portion of the clothing from Fannie. Something occurred which 
caused him to change his purpose whether it was fright from the 
protests of the children or what, we were never able to discover. 
With a 38 calibre revolver he shot the three children under the arch. 
Theresa was instantly killed, Fannie was shot in the arm and 
Ferdinando in the stomach. Rizzo immediately ran away and Fannie 
started to get out of the gulf with her little brother. After going 
about 20 feet, the brother was unable to walk any further and 
dropped down in a clump of goldenrod. Fannie stayed with him 
all night. They were discovered the following morning at about 
6 o'clock. 

The motive for the shooting was presumed to be to prevent the 
children from telling what had occurred or giving any description 
of the man. At the time he left the children he supposed he had 
killed all three of them. 

Rizzo was tried for the murder of Theresa, convicted and exe- 
cuted Nov. 21st, at Auburn Prison. 

I have not seen the letter you refer to, but will be pleased to be 
advised of your conclusions relative to the mental telepathy phase of 
the matter. 

Very truly yours, 
E. M. WILts. 


The next important matter was to secure the letter of the 
sister of Mr. Infusino, or some confirmation that it conveyed the 
information mentioned in the story. I wrote to the reporter of 
the Utica Press and he obtained the original letter in Italian. It 
came to me without the envelope, and the year was not mentioned 
in the letter. It was dated September 12th, which happened to 
be the date of the murder, tho the newspaper account made the 
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date of mailing the letter one day later, the 13th. The importance 
of the letter depends on the good faith of Mr. Infusio, tho 
there seems to be no reason for questioning that. The letter was 
written from some obscure place in Italy which is not mentioned 
in the Century Atlas. The name seems to be Scandale. The 
relevant incident seems to be mentioned in the first part of the 
letter, and the remainder of it concerns another and irrelevant 
matter. | quote the part related to the incident before us. 


Scandale, li 12, Settembre. 
Benedetta figlia. 

Respondo alla desederata littera e spero che si trovasse a tutti 
bene di salute fatimi sapere se siete nemice con mio fratello che 
non me a mandato nepure un saluto che io mi agio asonato tomaso 
(Thomas) tanto sbavittato a me diceva che sindi a venuto della 
Merica per aiutare a suo fratelloia teneva a li figlia nude a santo 
puro parvane agenti i da me come quando vota. Gigino lo mio 
cuore non o che pensare i mi fate sapere tutta per non eammalata a 
puramente e morta mia madre et ia staio con pensiero con questa 
sono mo avennero. 


la votra madre. A. L. 


The Italian is evidently not of a good type, according to those 
who have examined it, and so I had to resort to a special student 
to give a correct interpretation of it. The following is the 
translation. 


Scandale, September 12th, [1909.] 
My Dear DAUGHTER: 

[ answer your desired letter and hope that the preseat will find 
all of you in good health. Let me know if you are at odds with 
my brother who has not even sent me a greeting. I dreamed of 
Thomas who was very frightened and who was telling me that 
having come to (or from) America to help his brother, kept his 
daughters in rags. I also hear people talk of me and make as much 
fun of me as can possibly be conceived by you. Gigino, my dear, 
I don’t know what to think of it. Tell me everything, if sick or 
dead. Mother and I feel uneasy. 

Your mother, 


A. L. 
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Readers should notice that the letter is not so specific about 
the contents of the dream as the reporter’ account would indicate. 
Evidently the reporter added details to make the story more 
sensational.’ His account adds details to the dream that are not 
in the original letter. We have three features in the letter. 
(1) The dream. (2) the dead brother Thomas, and (3) the 
anxiety of the writer about something not specified but connected 
with the children. But there were no details that would indicate 
any murder. It is interesting to note the coincidence as far as 
it goes, but it would have been much more cogent if the letter 
contained the details that the reporter added to the story—Editor. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


The Gate of Remembrance. By Freperick BiicH Bonp, F. R. L. 
B. A. B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, Broad Street, England, 1918. 


This is a story of some psychological experiments which resulted 
in the discovery of the Edgar Chapel at Glastonbury. It is a re- 
markable story and comes from sources which exempt it from all 
ordinary impeachment. It is our intention to summarize its con- 
tents for later publication and hence we shall only review it briefly 
here and recommend it highly to all readers interested in a 
thoroughly careful set of experiments and important results. The 
site and character of Edgar Chapel in the Glastonbury Abbey, built 
in the 12th century, were not known. The ruins were such that no 
one knew where this chapel was, tho knowing that it had existed. 
The author of the work with a friend set about trying to ascertain 
its whereabouts through automatic writing and succeeded in locating 
it and in otherwise describing unknown facts about it which ex- 
cavations verified. The particular interest of the facts is that they 
are like a posthumous letter, and perhaps better even than most such 
letters, for their evidential value. The presentation of the story is, 
perhaps, not so good as it might be for most laymen, but students 
of psychic research will understand the facts without much trouble. 
Many of them happen to come in the vernacular of the time and 
suggest phenomena like haunted houses. But a little deeper investi- 
gation of psychic research will probably reveal a purpose in the 
communicators that will exempt such cases from the suspicioh just 
mentioned. Every psychic researcher should read the volume. 
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ever, on whose work the collector has drawn were probably writing 
from real life, with imagination added to make the stories more 
thrilling. But they were not bespeaking any interest for science in 
their art: they were pleasing readers. The only interest the volume 
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